FEBRUARY 1957 


In This Issue 


NEW INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY FORMS 


ON THE COVER: "What is the Measure of a Man?" is question depicted in Life Institute's latest film. 
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W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U., PRESIDENT . 


. joined Berkshire Life as Agent in 1922. Named General Agent in Pittsburgh in 1929. To 


Home Office as Director of Agencies, 1943. Elected Agency Vice President in 1944, Executive Vice President in 1952 and President 
in 1954. He was made a member of the Million Dollar Round Table in 1930 and was one of the first recipients of C.L.U. designation. 


a great team...a great future! 


select and develop men who want to grow. With a modern sales 
concept and the finest, most complete training and promotion 
programs, I say with conviction that teday 

Berkshire presents the greatest potential 


I am proud to be President of a life insurance company 
offering field management and sales opportunities which 
I’m convinced are unparalleled in the industry today. 


Berkshire can boast of a tradition of 105 years of quality 
service and policyowner equity, operating within the trus- 
teeship requirements of the New York State laws. Here’s 
a company with an enviable total financial foundation and 
alert, aggressive management certain that its future lies 
in the development of bigger and better field opportunities. 


Guiding our Agency operations is a skilled, vigorous home 
office team superbly equipped by training and experience to 


for personal growth in the industry! 


ERK SHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY * 1851 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 18655 
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GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


* 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


wv 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 


pia 


wn 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


w 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


Ww 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 


% 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, III] 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments: 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C 


Foreign Departments. 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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ATTENTION ! 


GENERAL AGENTS and BROKERS 


WE’RE BUILDING IN THESE STATES... 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR UNUSUAL 


MONEY-MAKING PROPOSAL 


Wore Competitive 


L.I.C.A. Policies are replete with unusual 
selling features. For instance—the L.I.C.A. 
DIAMOND — an endowment that has a 
$1,200 cash value per $1,000 face 
amount guaranteed at 65... returns all 
premiums paid in addition to face amount 
death benefit during period (20 years) in 
which premiums are paid. 


More Merchandising 

A hard-hitting, sales producing program 
from “mail to sale”. The modern, up-to- 
the-minute aids we furnish are tested and 
proved for powerful selling force. Every- 
thing furnished to you without charge. 


Wore Advertising 

We help you develop sales potential 
through local advertising, direct mail, 
quality-lead programs. This is not a spo- 
radic, hit or miss effort but a consistent, 
result-getting plan paid for by L.I.C.A. 


Wore Contracts 


10 pay Life * 20 pay Life * 30 pay Life 
* Life paid at 65 * modified Life * whole 
Life * preferred Life * double protection 
* 5 types of endowment * 2 types of re- 
tirement * 9 juvenile plans * mortgage 
policy * convertible term * accident and 
health * Hospitalization. 


Wore Assistance 


We have an outstanding Assistance plan 
— affords you unlimited earning possibili- 
ties. We give you the backing and whole- 
hearted support for positive success. 


Wore Money For You 


This is truly a “ground floor” opportunity. 
L.I.C.A.’s vigorous program of agency 
building offers outstanding opportunities 
for both types of general agents — pro- 
ducing and organizing. Wonderful brok- 
erage and surplus agreements! You can 
make money with L.I.C.A. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 


Life Insurance Company of America 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


Joseph S. Gerber has been named 
as director of the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance succeed- 
ing Justin McCarthy, who had 
asked not to be reappointed. Mr. 
Gerber was affiliated with the 
department from 1941 to 1949, 
and since that time has been 
associated with the firm of 
Jonas and Jonas, attorneys. 


Edward D. Auer was elected chair- 
man of the board and A. S. Up- 
ton president of Dominion Life 
of Canada. Mr. Upton will con- 
tinue as managing director also, 
a post he has held since 1949. 


Garnett E. Cannon, 
executive vice presi- 
dent, succeeds W. P. 
Stalnaker as presi- 
dent of Standard 
Insurance. Mr. Stal- 
naker is retiring. 


Edgar J. Doolittle, Jr., executive 
vice president, has been elected 
chief executive officer of Secur- 
ity-Connecticut. Lester C. Lay- 
man, who was elected a director 
in October, 1956, has joined the 
company as an executive vice 
president. Kenneth J. Rowley 
has been elected’ secretary- 
treasurer. John E. Lloyd fills 
the newly created post of assis- 
tant controller. 


Ray D. Murphy has been named 
president of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society and will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board 
of directors. He succeeds 
Charles W. Dow, who resigned. 


W. Irving Plitt, vice president of 
Atlantic Mutual, has been 
elected chairman of the execu- 


J. Edward Day, as- 
sociate general 
counsel for Pruden- 
tial and former com- 
missioner for Illinois, 
becomes vice presi- 
dent to head up 
company's western 
operations follow- 
ing H. J. Volk's 
resignation. 


tive committee of the Insurance 
Section of the New York Board 
of Trade. He is also president 
of the Insurance Institute of 
America and a director of the 
Insurance Federation of New 
York State. 


Clarence K. Whitehill, president 


of Whitehill Agency, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of Sun Insurance of New York. 


William F. Frakes, associated with 


the Bureau of Contract Infor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., since 
September, 1956, became general 
manager on the retirement of 
W. D. Dean. Mr. Frakes for- 
merly was fidelity and surety 
secretary for National of Hart- 
ford group. 


Elliot L. Richardson, 
Boston attorney, 
has been sworn in 
as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, 
succeeding R. B. 
Perkins who has 
resigned. 


Roy A. Langston, former execu- 


tive vice president, was elected 
president and chief executive 
officer of Traders and General. 
Dan P. Johnston, general coun- 
sel, retains this post with his 

Continued on page 8 
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The Aetna Fieldman 
Is a Good Man to Know 


The Aetna was one of the first insurance companies to appoint agents outside its home state, 
and Aetna fieldmen always have worked in close cooperation with agents and brokers. 
Today, a high proportion of Aetna fieldmen are graduates of the Multiple Line Training 
School for Fieldmen—which covers ail phases of property and casualty insurance, with special 
emphasis on the problems and viewpoint of the agent. 
The Aetna fieldman is especially qualified to help you with unusual problems—to give you 
practical suggestions on building a more profitable business. He is a good man to know. 














Meet R. H. Helvenston—Fieldman in Texas. Asa Texan, 
Reg likes to see things grow—and grow big. That refers both 
to his garden and the business of Aetna agents. As a horti- 
culturist, Reg has achieved spectacular results with organic 
gardening, and is a member of the Dallas Rose Society and 
First Men’s Garden Club. As an insurance man, he has 
been Pres. of Texas Ins. Fieldmen’s Assoc., No. Texas Div. ; 


Chairman of Fire Prevention and Engineering Bureau of 


Texas; and currently is Chairman, Underwriters Salvage 
Co., Southwestern Dept. During World War II he was a 
Major in the U. S. Marine Corps. 





Meet W. H. Witherspoon—State Agent, Columbus, 
Ohio. Bill’s ability to see insurance problems from the 
standpoint of agents is well founded. In his earlier years he 
operated his own agency. Equally well founded is the 
ability he has demonstrated in serving the insurance busi- 
ness on legislative matters, for he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He is Past President of the Ohio Fire 
Underwriters Assoc.; Past President of the Ohio Fire Pre- 
vention Assoc. His hobbies are golf, fishing and gardening. 
With the Aetna since 1924, Bill has earned wide respect 
for his sound judgment on insurance problems. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Clinton £. Allen, President 





lts NEW 
1957 Line of 
Life Contracts with 


f ROCKET SALES POWER 


™ 
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Here is dramatic news of State Mutual’s completely rewritten 
line of life policy contracts for 1957 —a series with greatly expanded 


and liberalized coverage at no increase in premiums. 


It is a line of contracts with truly modern design which will 
enable field men to sell successfully in competition with any other 


life contracts now available. 


Two years and countless man-hours of intensive research and 


analysis, by both our home office and field forces, went into the 
creation of this new Product Development Program . . . the biggest 


project of its kind in State Mutual’s 113-year history. 


See the opposite page 
for a list of some of 
the outstanding sales 


features. 
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Some 
Outstanding 
Features of the New 


STATE 


EVEN THE POLICIES HAVE BEEN REDE- 
SIGNED TO MAKE THEM MORE COLOR- 
FUL, MORE ATTRACTIVE TO THE EYE, 
EASIER TO READ AND UNDERSTAND. 


MUTUAL 


Life Contracts 


Sales Features 





* Many broad practices become contractual 
provisions 


* Settlement Options greatly expanded and 
liberalized 


* Joint and Survivorship Annuity Options 
incorporated 


* Change of beneficiary provisions liberalized 
* Interest paid on lump sum proceeds 

* Premiums refunded beyond month of death 
x First dividend contingency liberalized 


* Reserve difference only on changes in plan 
after Ist year 


* Automatic Premium Loan Clause incor- 
porated 





es Ps 


Portfolio Changes 





@ New 20 Pay Special Policy — $25,000 
minimum 


@ 3 Year Rate Credit for Females on two 
special policies 


@ New plans for females to integrate with 
Social Security changes 


@ New Endorsement for Optional Retirement 
on R. I. Policies 


@ Family Income Riders made more flexible 
@ New Term Plans and Riders 
@ Premium Waiver Benefits liberalized 


@ Premium Waiver carry-over practices lib- 
eralized on Conversions and Changes 


@ Accidental Death Benefits greatly broadened 


@ New $10 Waiver and Disability Annuity 
Provision 


Keep your eye on STATE MUTUAL this year! 


Watch for further announcements 
about our new Product Development 
Program — with modern design 

to make selling easier, 

more profitable for field men. 
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THE HOMEOWNERS POLICY 


Are you getting the utmost from it in new business and 
new profits? Here are some points to consider: 


It makes dwelling insurance big business, instead of—as can often 


be the case—a troublesome, time-consuming “convenience item.” 
It allows you more selling time to devote to other kinds of insurance. 


It is a door-opener for you, providing a real reason to rediscuss cover- 
age with present policy holders, and an opportunity to contact new 


names. 


It is an office work-saver for you, since it reduces the time you spend 


in writing separate policies and in billing. 


It protects you from possible ill-will on the part of a client who 
suffers loss and who, not having this policy, may have thought he 


was covered—and wasn’t. 


It can help safeguard the business on your books against the inroads 


of competition. 


PLM OFFERS YOU: 


A Homeowners Ponicy with especially attractive pro- 
visions certain to appeal to you and your prospects. Your 
assureds pay 20% less for this package policy; and they 
may also anticipate a generous dividend on top of that. 
Thus you offer them a double saving. And—we offer you 


effective selling helps free. Why not drop us a line. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
‘In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance”’ 
P 


ENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e PLM Building e Phila. 7, Pa. 








These Names Make News 


Continued from page 4 


new position as executive vice 
president. 


Arthur I. Vorys, a member of the 
law firm of Vorys, Sater, Sey- 
moure and Pease, has been 
named superintendent of insur- 
ance for Ohio, replacing R. E. 
Younger. 


William A. Dunbar 
has been appointed 
comptroller of Gen- 
eral Reinsurance. 
With company since 
1929, he had been 
% assistant treasurer. 


| 


Tyra M. Boyd, assistant manager 
of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association since 1953, has been 
made assistant general manager 
of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. 


2 


Richard J. Thain has been elected 
to the newly created post of ex- 
ecutive director of the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association of 
Illinois. Mr. Thain has resigned 
as vice president of Vaughan, 
Thain and Spencer, advertising 
and public relations agency. 


Mark E. Kelly, for- 
merly director of 
the savings and sup- 
plemental benefits 
section, has been 
named _ assistant 
comptroller of Gen- 
eral Motors, in 
charge of insurance 
and pension section. 


James Andrews, Jr., has been 
named assistant general counsel 
for Life Insurance Association 
of America. He retains tempora- 
rily his title as director of 
health insurance but this post 
is to be filled by Albert V. 
Whitehall. George V. Hanley, 
formerly assistant secretary, be- 
came secretary. 


John R. Barry, president of Amer- 
ican Equitable; Percy Chubb II, 
president of Federal Insurance; 
R. G. Horr, president of Agri- 
cultural; John Newlands, gen- 

Continued on page 12 
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AGAIN STANDARD LIFE IS THE 


Bist 


TO HAVE.. HAVE... 


ou have only to read the current news 
5 Doel of the insurance trade journals 
to appreciate the forward step taken by 
Standard Life of Indiana. However, this 
new ‘‘first”’ is only one of many in Stand- 
ard’s history. 
@ Standard Life of Indiana was the first 
company to bring out a high minimum 
size, low-premium ordinary life policy (we 
are one of many now). 
@ Standard of Indiana was the first com- 
pany to bring out a high minimum size, 
low-premium life insurance policy with re- 
tirement income at age 65 (we still are al- 


most alone in this field). 


@ NOW Standard is the first well-estab- 
lished life insurance company to enter this 
new field (you must read your life in- 


surance journals to keep pace with 


Standard)! 
Slandard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO 
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to MAKING YOU 
A NATIONAL FIGURE 


EK MPLOYERS’ GROUP 
national advertising will have 
one goal in 1957, as it did in 
1956, and that single aim is the 
preservation and promotion of 
the American Agency system 
of insurance selling and 
servicing. 


Our 1956 advertising program 

in The Saturday Evening Post 

was enthusiastically endorsed 

by our agents...and again in 

1957 Employers’ agents will be 

able to reap the benefits of 

impressive full page Post ads HE’S YOUR MAN 
by identifying themselves as 

“The Man With The Plan” in 

their community —the man ally arrange your in 

who offers not only valuable : Pia , ; ys 


~iaiiiaaaiieidaea Gidwc ete _ 
the 


INSURANCE (3) comMPANIES 


counsel as to a complete plan 
of insurance protection, but a 
man whose by-word is service. 


110 MILK STREE 


INSURANCE 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO . THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 8 


k to GU ARDIAN eral attorney for Scottish Union 


and National, and William B. 
Rearden, president of Firemen’s 
Insurance, have been elected to 
the board of directors of Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau. 


Brokers !0° . 
for Leadersh'p 


| William R. Newton, manager of 

B - business risks department; AIl- 
Le vin C. Tyson, general claims 
manager, and O. Edward Ring- 

quist, general manager of Lib- 


News erty Mutual Fire, have been 
‘ elected vice presidents by the 
board of directors of Liberty 
Mutual. 


for I 95 7 Howard D. Vore, vice president in 


charge of underwriting and pro- 
duction for the Loyalty Group, 
succeeds Fred W. Sullivan, who 
is retiring as vice president and 
Pacific department manager. 





Stewart McDonald, chairman of 
the board of Maryland Casualty 
from 1939 to 1953, died on Janu- 
ary 3 in New York. Prior to his 
connection with Maryland, Mr. 
McDonald served for four years 





trator. 


Russell B. Gallagher has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of 
manager for insurance and real 
estate, Philco Corporation. Since 
joining Philco in 1944, Mr. Gal- 
lagher has been in charge of 
the company’s insurance depart- 
ment. 


| 
| as Federal Housing Adminis- 


Guardian has introduced a new series of policies 


> 4 J mms: as “Ys ¢ 
for 1957 with many attractive features, including: | '*"! ‘: Newman has been made 


a second vice president in Trav- 
elers Fire. He had served as 
® Premiums Reduced ® Unique Change of Plan Clause | secretary for the eastern depart- 
® Cash Values Increased @ Flexible Age Retirement ment of Travelers Fire and 
3 Charter Oak Fire since 1949. 

® Settlement Options and © Lower Premiums for Women ise i 
Provisions Liberalized @ Substandard Disability Benefits RoR. Cammen has been named 
a secretary of all companies of 
and many, many more. the Royal-Globe Group, and will 
continue to direct national fire 
underwriting activities. Mr. 
Cadman has been national un- 
derwriting manager since 1953. 
The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company | Raymond G. Shepard, formerly 
secretary and manager of New 
OF AMERICA York office, has been elected 
: vice president of Fire Associa- 
50 Union Square—New York 3, N. Y. tion group, with which he has 


A Mutual Company—Established 1860 been affiliated since 1941. 





We’ve put the story—in brief form—in a booklet titled 
“Big News from Guardian for 1957.” For your copy, call 
your Guardian manager or write 
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mtidonce - 
ts wonderful 


What a wonderful feeling to know 
your team includes Bituminous claim 
service. Makes you feel just 
like the guy in the picture. Why? 
Because Bituminous gives you the 
kind of service that takes the heat off you, 
makes clients happy, develops new business. 
Bituminous adjusters know the coverage, 
know the answers, and have the 
authority to make the adjustment right, 
and right now. 


Join the Bituminous line-up and see. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE {NSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 





STERN-SLEGMAN-PRINS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY 


Sel; OWE COATS AND SUITS 


protects its property 


gets better FIRE and BURGLARY 
protection and Ly Fy 


We use ADT Automatic Protection Services and feel that they 
safeguard our property more completely than other methods, and 
at lower cost. Estimated savings are $5,000 a year. 


‘ - FERDINAND STERN 


President 





Fire or burglary could seriously affect the business of Stern- 
Slegman-Prins Company. The uninterrupted manufacture and 
prompt delivery of Betty Rose coats and suits — at the height of 
the fashion season—is vital to the company’s successful operation. 

To obtain the best protection available against such hazards, 
the management chose ADT Automatic Protection Services, con- 
sisting of a combination of Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm, Burglar Alarm and Heating Supervisory 
Services. 

Like Mr. Stern, thousands of business executives from coast to 
coast know that ADT Automatic Protection Services give greater 
security for property, profits and employees’ jobs than is other- 
wise possible, and at less expense. 


rAimerican DisricT May wo show you what ADT can do for you? 


LL ee Wee your premises are large or small, old or new, there is 
Executive Office: 


155 Sixth Ave., New York 13, 'N. Y. an ADT Protection Service to meet your needs. An ADT specialist 
will show you how combinations of automatic services can guard 
your property. Call our local sales office if we are listed in your 
phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 
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“One of the most 
memorable institutional 
campaigns ever run” 


—says a research authority about the 
Institute's current advertising messages 


“ 
‘T he effectiveness of any institutional advertising is measured 
by the readers it attracts . .. and how well they remember it. 
Here are significant facts about the people who read the 
advertising of the Institute of Life Insurance . . . including 
results of recent studies by national research organizations: 


WHERE DO THESE READERS LIVE? 


In every state of the union. Institute advertisements now appear in 
525 daily newspapers reaching more than 45 million people. Radio 
messages on 29 major stations cover both rural and urban areas. 


ARE THEY MOSTLY MEN? OR WOMEN? 


Traditionally, insurance and financial advertising attracts more 
male readers. This campaign is an exception. Its high readership 
among women, as well as men, makes it truly a family campaign. 


Whe i 
1 Someones counting on vou 


HOW WELL ARE THE MESSAGES READ? Ean Coxmint On life insuranee 


So well that one research expert calls this advertising “one of the 
most memorable institutional campaigns ever run.” In large cities, 
readership of these messages is twice the national average for 
similar advertisements. In smaller cities, they beat this average 
by almost 3 to 1. 


WHAT ARE READERS’ REACTIONS? 


Interviews show that most readers identify themselves with these 
messages. They are reminded of their own life insurance, their own 
family security. They volunteer such comments as: “Life insurance 
is a must for every family man”. . .“I believe strongly in life insurance” 
.. Everyone needs life insurance”. . “Makes a man think twice.” 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 


Like other Institute campaigns, the purpose of these messages is to 
give readers a better understanding of their life insurance . . . to 
build a greater appreciation of its dependability . . . and to When someones 
strengthen the role of the life insurance agent. In these ways, this ~* counting on you 
advertising is helping to create a more favorable climate for all pie 


. Seog VOU Can Count on 
of us in life insurance. 


“fe insurance 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Central Source of Information About Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Three of the Institute’s latest advertisements 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE * MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY * GUARANTEE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE * MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY * GUARANTEE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38 
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You can’t learn 


to navigate from an ad! 


And there’s a lot about life insurance, too, that you 
can’t get across to the general public in an advertise- 
ment. It takes an experienced agent to spell out the 
benefits of a policy to a client. That’s why we adver- 
tise to you the following important facts in the New 
England Life change of plan provision. 


A policyholder who converts to a policy with a 


higher premium rate pays simply the difference in re- 
serves (not the difference in premiums with interest) 
between the two policies. 

To convert to a life policy with a lower premium 
rate, the policyholder needs only to give evidence of 
insurability satisfactory to the Company, adjusting 


the difference in cash values between the two policies. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mill LAF EP ee 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA —1835 
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LTHOUGH heart disease is our nation’s greatest 

health problem, we can face it today with increas- 

ing hope and confidence. Through research, a vast 

amount of knowledge about the heart and its functions 
has been accumulated. 

As studies continue, there is every justification to 
anticipate further advances in diagnosis, treatment . . . 
and perhaps even prevention . . . of various diseases 
affecting the heart and blood vessels. 

While heart disease is a challenge to medical re- 
search, it is also a challenge to you. If you are in- 
formed about the heart, you can help protect your 
own and the hearts of your relatives and friends. The 
following questions and answers may help you to know 
your heart better . . . and give it the care it deserves. 


@is the heart strong and durable? 


Yes . . . the healthy heart is one of the strongest 
organs in the body and it has remarkable reserves of 
strength. Despite its immense task, a healthy heart 
can be nearly as efficient as the years advance as it is 
at age 20. Even at the older ages, a healthy heart is 
fully capable of meeting the body’s needs. 


®Can you do anything to keep your 

heart in good shape? 

Yes... youcan protect your heart by avoiding sudden 
or prolonged exertion, watching your diet, avoiding 
overweight, and by getting the sleep and rest you need. 
You should also have a medical examination every 
year. Then if heart trouble is found, prompt treatment 
may control it and make possible a long and nearly 
normal way of life. 


®@ Are all heart attacks serious? 
Not necessarily . . . because some are mild and the 


heart can repair itself with care and treatment. In 
these cases, a person may usually resume normal 
activities. Even when there are serious complications, 
patients can often recover if the heart is helped to heal 
itself. In fact, four out of five of those who withstand 
their first coronary attack recover and continue to 
work full time for many years. 


® Are overweight and emotional tension 
bad for the heart? 


Yes .. . overweight taxes the heart and blood vessels, 
according to many scientific studies. So, try to keep 
your weight about equal to what you should have 
weighed between ages 25 and 30. Emotional upsets 
can make your heart beat faster and your blood pres- 
sure go up. 


®Can people with heart disease 
lighten the heart’s work? 


Yes ... if they learn how to care for an impaired 
heart. Plenty of rest, protection against infection, 
proper diet, and avoidance of hurry, worry and strenu- 
ous activities can all help the affected heart to carry 
on. Of course, treatment given by your doctor is im- 
portant, but the patient himself can do most to safe- 
guard the heart. 


®\Is heart disease more prevalent now? 


No... not when you consider these facts: (1) more 
people are living longer and reaching ages when the 
heart’s endurance naturally ebbs; (2) heart ailments 
are diagnosed now with greater accuracy, whereas in 
the past many deaths actually caused by heart disease 
were blamed on other causes. 





“te, ‘ This advertisement is one of a continuing series 

: ‘ sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company : 


i 
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crowinc ... GROWING... GROWIN (; 


Third Building Program 


in 16 years needed for 


Mutual of Omaha Expansion 





Early in 1956 ground was broken for a 13-story addi- 
tion to the present Home Office Building of Mutual 
of Omaha. This started the third building program in 
16 years. Each time it was thought the new building 
would be adequate for all needs for a long time to 
come ... but Mutual of Omaha grew faster than the 
builders could foresee. 

Years ago Mutual of Omaha took the lead as the 
largest exclusive health and accident company in the 
world. It maintained its lead in 1956. 

Mutual of Omaha’s premium income for 1956 was 
an all-time high, more than 170 million dollars . . . an 
increase of 9% over 1955. 


Mutual 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 

HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 
V. J. Skutt, President 














Benefits paid to policyholders and their beneficiaries in 
1956 were more than 102 million dollars. Total benefits 
paid by Mutual of Omaha over the years passed the 
800 million dollar mark in December, 1956, and are 
continuing at an average of more than 8 million dol- 
lars a month. 

Mutual of Omaha is licensed to do business in all 
18 states, District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and the Canal 
Zone. 

It has more than 9,000 representatives and more 
than 300 local offices. 

There are unusually fine opportunities in this 
healthy, rapidly growing organization for qualified men. 

If you are interested, mail the coupon below for 
full information. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Mr. Howard Dewey, 

Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Mutual of Omaha 

Farnam at 33rd Street, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


| am interested in full information. 


ADDRESS .. 
TOWN & STATE 
TELEPHONE .... 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and on Hand $ 3,099,463.02 
Bonds: 

United States Government $21,311,330.51 

United States Government Agencies 495,000.00 

Canadian Government 970,654.14 

State, County and Municipal 24,537,080.96 

Revenue, Agency and Authority Bonds 

of States and Political Subdivisions 3,548,812.36 





50,862,877.97 

8,870,633.40 

Mortgage Loans 3,714.56 
Uncollected Premiums (not over 90 days) 985,549.17 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets 500,127.66 





Total Admitted Assets $64,322,365.78 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expense $28,919,020.04 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 12,202,800.58 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 3,565,486.55 
Taxes and Other Liabilities 2,228,519.03 
Capital $ 3,000,000.00 
SE: ison or 0 Fes & fad 4 oko oe 14,406,539.58 





17,406,539.58 


$64,322,365.78 


Securities carried at $4,245,220.47 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Bonds are 
valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. On the basis of actual market values at December 31, 1956 for all bonds and stocks, 
surplus to policyholders would be $15,191,893.71. 


REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William St. 175 W. Jackson 100 Bush St. 1139 W. 6th 
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wY ls Good for Your Community 


creditor 


Group. Life vw Is Good for Your Clients 
| wy |s Profitable for You! 


Insurance 


As perfected by the WASHINGTON NATIONAL, Creditor 
Group Life Insurance becomes an integral part of all Consumer 
Credit transactions—providing security and peace of mind for your clients and 
building good will for your organization in your community. 


la Farbouat are Basically 


Protection for the Debtor—as well as his Family or Estate, in providing the one sure way that 
any insured outstanding indebtedness will be paid in full in the event of his death. The bereaved 
family knows they will not be called upon to meet the monthly payments and any pledged collateral 
is released to the ‘family, where it rightfully belongs, instead of being repossessed or sold at a loss. 


Protection for the Creditor—in that he has complete assurance that the total insured outstanding in- 

debtedness will be paid in the event of his client's death. The Creditor is relieved of the unwelcome 
task of requiring payment from his client’s family, any endorsers or co-makers, or repossessing any col- 
lateral, all of which often require tiresome and expensive litigation. 


Protection for Endorsers and Co-makers—who are so essential to many desirable credit transactions 

and whose good will is to be fostered by all credit organizations. The Endorsers and Co-makers are 
ones who freely guarantee the integrity of the Debtor, if he lives to repay the debt. Credit Group Life 
Insurance removes a major hazard facing an Endorser or Co-maker. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
ABOUT THE COMPANY 


f e . . 
me Wachingnos Ne about selling Creditor Group Life Insurance 


tional has become one Sr wom i and the marvelous opportunity it presents in 
of the leading multiple-line personal pro- increased earnings for me! 

tection institutions writing Life, Accident, 

Health, Hospitalization, Franchise and (1 Have your Field Supervisor contact me at the address shown below 
Group Insurance. It is in the top 10 per- 

cent of companies in Life Insurance in 

force, and one of the largest legal reserve 

stock accident and health companies in NAME 
premium income. Its courteous and efficient 
service is rendered to more than 4,000,000 
policyowners. 


O) Send further details immediately 





LOCAL ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 





OFFICE PHONE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





For Further Information, Circle 1 on Card on Page 49 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





Capitol Headlines by Ray Stroupe 
President Eisenhower recommends that Congress grant supple- 
mental funds of $100 million before June 30 for Federal Flood 
Indemnity Administration use. Purpose of the grant would be to 
take care of premium subsidy contributions and pay for services 
performed by the insurance industry and public agencies. 

Payments to beneficiaries under the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance program this year will total nearly $6.3 billion, the 
government estimates. In 1958, they may amount to more than 
$7.1 billion. Benefits paid during 1956 were in excess of $5.3 
billion. 

Legislation to eliminate special tax treatment for mutual insur- 
ance companies other than life is offered by Rep. Mason, R., III. 
Mr. Mason’s bill, H. R. 502, is designed to equalize taxation and 
bring in revenue. It is referred to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Market value of common stock held by 25 life insurance firms 
rose from $834 million on Dec. 31, 1952, to more than $1.5 billion 
on Sept. 30, 1955. This gain in value is revealed in a new Senate 
Banking Committee staff report that analyzes stock holdings of 
seven groups of institutional investors. 

Executives of insurance companies comprise more than half the 
membership of a new 15-man national committee named to advise 
the Federal Flood Indemnity Administration (FFIA). This group 
will assist Commissioner Frank Meistrell in establishing federal 
liability under various flood conditions, recommending rate 
policies, and helping integrate FFIA operations with those of 
insurers. 

Business expense deductions for the 100,000 or more debit life 
insurance agents are proposed to the Internal Revenue Service. 
The American Life Convention, Life Insurance Assn. of America, 
and National Assn. of Life Underwriters hold that agents are 
outside salesmen and deserve the tax relief. 

Federal Trade Commission claims of authority to regulate 
interstate advertising of accident and health insurers are chal- 
lenged by the American Life Convention and Life Insurance Assn. 
of America. These groups, in a brief filed with the U. S. Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, uphold the right of the states to govern 
insurance company practices. 

Economic protection for the aging American citizen grows in 
importance. Number of persons aged 65 and older has more than 
doubled in the past 25 years. This year, close to 10 pct of the 
population is expected to be in the 65-plus age bracket, according 
to information obtained by the government. 

Employer contributions to a qualified employee pension or 
profit-sharing trust constitutes pay for services, Internal Revenue 
Service rules. When payments are distributed, they are subject to 
federal income tax. Use of trust funds for employee life insurance 
protection has the effect of a distribution. 


December 27 — Western Adjust- 

ment & Inspection Company 
will discontinue the representa- 
tion of mutual, reciprocal and di- 
rect writing companies after April 
30, 1957, except in the case of mul- 
tiple company losses, its board of 
directors has decided. 

“Under existing conditions,’ 
Ben M. Butler, manager, said, “we 
feel it is advisable to make this 
restriction in order that we may 
better serve the growing needs of 
Capital Stock insurance and the 
American Agency System. It is 
important that we maintain ade- 
quate manpower for catastrophe 
loss adjustments. We are confi- 
dent that all local agents in our 
territory will be in complete ac- 
cord with this policy and will take 
full advantage of the improved 
service we will be able to fur- 
nish.” 


, 


January 9—Health insurance pol- 

icies written by insurance 
companies paid out $1.5 billion in 
benefits during the first nine 
months of 1956, Health Insurance 
Institute reports. This figure rep- 
resents an 18 per cent increase in 
benefit payments over the com- 
parable period for 1955. 

From January through Septem- 
ber 1956, persons covered under 
group health insurance policies 
received a total of $1.1 billion in 
benefits, a gain of 19.6 per cent, 
while those protected under indi- 
vidual insurance policies were 
paid over $450 million, or 12.5 per 
cent more than in 1955. 

Payments by insurance compa- 
nies to defray hospital care ex- 
penses, the Institute further re- 
ported, amounted to over $669 
million, including basic and major 
medical hospital benefits, with 
$488 million going to persons cov- 
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for insurance men 





by PAUL WOOTON 


ered under group programs, and Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


$181 million paid to persons hold- 
ing individual policies. 

Loss of income coverage, avail- 
able only from insurance compa- 
nies, made benefit payments to 
sick or disabled persons of over 
$519 million, $337 million being 
paid to persons insured under 
group plans, and $181 million go- 
ing to those protected by indi- 
vidual policies. 

Persons protected under major 
medical expense policies alone re- 
ceived over $44 million by the 
third quarter of 1956, with over 
$42 million paid out to those peo- 
ple covered by group policies, and 
individual policyholders receiving 
a total of almost $2 million. 


January 10—Fatal accidents in 

United States during the year 
just ended took approximately 95,- 
000 lives, statisticians of Metro- 
politan Life report. It was the 
second successive year in which 
the total increased, the 1956 figure 
being about 2,000 higher than that 
for 1955 and 5,000 higher than the 
1954 total. 

The rise is accounted for by the 
increase in fatalities from motor 
vehicle accidents, which numbered 
approximately 40,000 in 1956. This 
is about 2,000 more than in 1955, 
and establishes a new high annual 
toll. 

“In 1956, as in many prior 
years, motor vehicle accidents ac- 
counted for more than two-fifths 
of all accidental deaths in the 
United States,” the statisticians 
comment. 


January 14—The National Com- 

mittee for Insurance Taxation 
is again getting ready to tell Con- 
gress that there no longer is any 
basis for the federal tax advan- 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


} Csaroygiones companies, a 
major source of long term 
loans, are supporting President 
Eisenhower’s proposal for a na- 
tional monetary commission to 
be composed of the best quali- 
fied citizens who can be per- 
suaded to serve. There has been 
no all-out study of monetary 
policies since the notable one 
conducted by the Aldrich com- 
mission in 1912. To be of great- 
est value it is felt that such a 





commission should be entirely 
non-political and composed of 
carefully selected persons who 
can approach the subject objec- 
tively. 

Life insurance companies are 
the custodians of some $6 bil- 
lion of savings each year. Under 
present conditions these funds 
are invested largely in chan- 
nels which support economic 
growth. 





tages enjoyed by mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies. 

“Over the past 13 years, during 
which the present tax structure 
was in force,” Executive Secretary 
Harry B. Madsen said, “the per- 
centage of premiums retained as 
net income was_ substantially 
higher for mutual than for stock 
companies. This gave the mutual 
companies an unfair competitive 
advantage in meeting the demand 
for insurance.” 

Madsen said the “unwarranted 
tax advantages enjoyed by the mu- 
tual companies have enabled them 
to grow at a much faster rate than 
the stock companies. If the stock 
companies had maintained the po- 


sition in the industry that they 
held in 1943, they would have 
written $500,000,000 more pre- 
miums in 1955 than they actually 
did.” 

The specific proposal of the 
NCIT is that the federal tax of all 
stock and mutual fire and casualty 
companies be the sum of the fol- 
lowing items: One per cent of net 
premiums written, after dividends 
to customers, plus regular corpo- 
rate rates (now 52 per cent) on 
net taxable investment income. 
The present tax advantages of 
small companies would be con- 
tinued. 

Membership in the National 

Continued on page 24 
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Daily Reports 
Continued from page 23 


Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, which proposes equality in 
federal taxation of fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies, had 
reached the 270 mark at the start 
of the new year, Executive Sec- 
retary Harry B. Madsen reported 
today. 

“We, have been pleased by the 
growing acceptance of the need 
for a fairer basis of taxation for 
both stock and mutual companies 
in the fire and casualty fields,” 
Madsen said. 

Coincident with reporting the 
new high in membership, Madsen 
declared that the NCIT has com- 
pleted a report on the premium 
volume, taxes net income and in- 
come retained of the fire and cas- 
ualty industry for the period 1943- 
1955. 


January 14—Allstate has entered 
the personal theft line with 
plans for a new policy said to be 


designed for “the average family.” 
The company indicated the new 
policy will be prepared in easy- 
to-read booklet form with large 
type and simplified language so 
that the policyholder can clearly 
understand the protection he has 
purchased. 


January 14 — New achievement 

certificates have been an- 
nounced for the fraternal insur- 
ance field. Fraternal Insurance 
Counsellors Association will is- 
sue: a Quality Service Award for 
90 per cent persistency in the last 
two years; another for $1 million 
paid for insurance in 1956, and 
the third for half million paid for 
last year. 

Certificates will be sent to all 
who qualify, and winners will re- 
ceive recognition at the Associa- 
tion meeting May 10 in Chicago. 


January 15—The Nuclear Insur- 

ance Rating Bureau held its 
organizational meeting at NBFU 
headquarters in New York. More 





Special Washington Report: Flood Ahead 


January 29—Frank Meistrell, Fed- 

eral Flood Indemnity Admin- 
istrator, questioned about pros- 
pects for actual sales of govern- 
ment-backed flood policies this 
year, said: 

It may be April or early May 
by the time we’re issuing policies. 
These will be issued to any indi- 
vidual or business firm willing to 
pay and will be handled through 
commercial insurers. There will 
be a 20-day waiting period for 
buyers and a one-year limit on the 
‘ policies. 

“Whole broad outline” of the 
insurance program has been 
agreed on by the Federal Flood 
Indemnity Administration and its 
advisors from the insurance in- 
dustry. Underwriting rules and 
regulations have been drafted, as 
have loss adjustment rules. 

Rates are our toughest prob- 
lem. We want the simplest form 
of rate structure we can put to- 
gether. Rates will be assessed on 
the basis of risk, so far as risk 
can be determined. Anything fur- 
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ther we might say about rates at 
this time would merely mean more 
trouble for us. 

We can’t enter into any con- 
tracts yet, but when we get funds 
from Congress we can get our 
program into operation very 
promptly. The supplementary ap- 
propriation we now ask is $100 
million, to be used until exhaust- 
ed. This money is intended for 
premium subsidy payments and 
payment for services handled by 
insurance firms and public agen- 
cies. 

Fees for those insurers han- 
dling the new policies will be on 
a nonprofit basis. There’s to be 
no loading for overhead. All ex- 
penses now incidental to the in- 
surance business will be carried 
by the firms. We haven’t deter- 
mined the precise measure of com- 
pensation for brokers and agents. 

Claim-adjustment organizations 
will work on a cost-reimbursable 
basis. This means the same pat- 
tern as for the insurers them- 
selves will be followed. 


First McCahan Lecturer 


DR. JOHN SLOAN DICKEY, (above), 
Dartmouth College president, will deliver 
the first David McCahan lecture on May 21. 
His lecture will be part of the International 
Insurance Conference at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., commem- 
erating the 75th anniversary of Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. 


The David McCahan Foundation, now 
part of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, sponsors an annual lecture 
which will become "a permanent part of 
the literature of life insurance.” 


than 300 stock and mutual carri- 
ers were represented. 

William H. Berry, Continental 
Insurance, was elected chairman 
of the executive committee, Har- 
old L. Wayne and Joseph G. Bill 
were named general manager and 
assistant general manager respec- 
tively. 

With both stock and mutual 
companies as participating mem- 
bers, the Bureau will have at least 
$50 million in capacity available 
for property in the atomic energy 
field. 


January 17—George E. Johnson, 

who seems to be devoting his 
life to a crusade for variable an- 
nuities, has announced the latest 
approach to his favorite subject— 
direct mail selling. 

“We believe that the American 
public needs and deserves,” he 
says, “the privilege of buying va- 
riable life annuities from a life 
insurance company like ours de- 
veloped especially to sell them. In 
due time we probably will estab- 
lish a standard life insurance 
agency system to market variable 
life annuities. For the time being, 
however, we think we can best 

Continued on page 26 
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Insurance Building Facts 


Hartford, Connecticut. Aetna In- 

surance Group has_ bought 
Connecticut General’s present 
home office building. Sale included 
six-story main building facing 
Bushnell Park, a four-story annex, 
three-story apartment house, and 
garage with parking facilities for 
264 cars. Property affords about 
217,000 square feet of office space 
in all. 


New York, New York. General Re- 

insurance has leased for 21 
years top seven floors of 21-story 
building under construction at 400 
Park Ave. 


Washington, D. C. Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. has_ broken 
ground for new home office build- 
ing on 9%4-acre site. New four- 
story building. Williamsburg early 
colonial style. 77,000 square feet 
of floor space. Cost is estimated at 
$2.25 billion. Architects: Chate- 
lain, Gauger and Nolan. General 
contractor: Joseph F. Nebel Co. 


Richmond, Virginia. Atlantic Life 
has announced plans for 2on- 
struction of $2,300,000 five-story 
home office. Company will occupy 
four floors, providing 60,000 square 
feet of space, plus a reception 
room, company dining room and 
pavilion on the fifth floor. Struc- 
ture will be of steel and concrete. 
Architects: Carneal and Johnson; 
Sinnott and Son, Associates. 


Roanoke, Virginia. Allstate will 
lease as a regional office a 
35,000 square foot building to be 
constructed in a western suburb. 
Two-story brick and stone struc- 
ture is to be completed in October. 
To accommodate 215 employees. 


Louisville, Kentucky. Lincoln In- 
come Life has purchased an 
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industrial building for $30,500 to 

be a branch office following re- 

modeling. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Prudential 
plans to erect a three-story 

brick building for its general 

agencies operations. 


DES MOINES, IA. New 
home office of Employers 
Mutual Casualty houses 
275 employees. Former 
headquarters was rebuilt 
and integrated with new 
structure at cost of $1,000,- 
000. Of reinforced con- 
crete, structure has three 
stories, basement and pent- 
house. 


awarded contract for construction 
of 10,000 square feet of additional 
space over building’s present park- 
ing area at a cost of $100,000. 
Architect: Rathmann, Koelle and 
Carroll. Contractor: Jones-Kiss- 
ner Construction Co. 


New Orleans, Louisiana. America 

Fore opened new building 
January 10, consolidating field of- 
fice of the group’s fire companies, 
and branch office of Fidelity and 
Casualty of New York. 





Chicago, Illinois. Mutual Trust 

Life broke ground December 
17 for downtown home office. In- 
itial operation calls for 176,763 
square feet of space in six stories 
including two-level garage. With 
plans for ultimate expansion to 12 
stories. Architects: Perkins and 
Will. Builder: A. L. Jackson Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee. National 

Life and Accident has pur- 
chased a 218-tract in Williamson 
County for $105,000 for possible 
use as a new home office site. 


ORANGE, N. J. United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty 
building houses company's 
northern New Jersey office, 
formerly at Newark. Ex- 
terior is faced with colonial 
brick and porcelain enamel 
steel. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Equitable 

Life Assurance Society dedi- 
cated its new building December 
17 with a two-day ceremony. Struc- 
ture cost $1.7 billion. To house 
Wandling Agency and other Equit- 
able offices. 


Missouri. Mercantile 
Agency has 


St. Louis, 
Insurance 


Bunkie, Louisiana. Tidelands Life 

dedicated December 29 new of- 
fice building with 10,000 square 
feet of office space. 


St. Paul, Minnesota. North Central 

Life has purchased Minnesota 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation building valued at $250,060 
for use as a home office. Oc- 
cupancy is scheduled for July, 
1958. 


Boise, Idaho. Prudential’s district 
agency has moved to new 

quarters, occupying 2,833 square 

feet of office space. 

Dallas, Texas. 


have moved 
office building. 


Dealers National 
into new home 


Seattle, Washington. Pacific Mu- 

tual Life will begin construc- 
tion of area headquarters building 
in February. Two-story steel struc- 
ture, faced with matt finished 
ceramic tile, will provide approxi- 
mately 14,000 square feet of space 
at a cost of $325,000. Architect: 
John Graham and Co. 


San Francisco, California. Civil 

Service Employees Insurance 
has moved its executive offices to 
remodelled six-story building. All 
other operations will be relocated 
about March 5. 








Company News Corner 


Lincoln National has purchased a 
majority interest in Dominion 
Life, Waterloo, Ontario, which 
will continue as an independent 
company. The company operates 
in Canada, Alaska, Jamaica, and 
several of the states. 

Carolina Casualty has been ad- 
mitted to write business in 
Rhode Island. The company is 
now licensed in 47 states, the 
District of Columbia, and 
Alaska. 

Baloise Fire of Basel, Switzerland, 
a member of the American 
Equity Group, has been licensed 
in the State of Oregon. 

Country Mutual is the new organ- 
ization formed by the merger of 
Country Mutual Fire and Coun- 
try Mutual Casualty, affiliated 
with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

Continental Casualty has an- 
nounced organization of a com- 
bined department of fidelity, 
burglary, forgery and plate 
glass lines under George P. 
Braun. 

Wohlreich and Anderson Ltd. have 
opened offices in New York City 
in association with Griffiths, 
Tate Ltd. and Morice, Tozer and 
Beck, both of London. Reinsur- 
ance, ocean marine, excess and 
surplus lines will be written. 

Nationwide Life, subsidiary of 
Nationwide Corporation, has in- 
creased its capital stock from 
30,000 to 120,000 common shares 
and distributed a 300 per cent 
stock dividend. Direct written 
premiums increased 13.8 per 
cent during the first three quar- 
ters of 1956. 

Railroad Insurance Underwriters 
has been organized with head- 
quarters in New York and a 
branch office in Chicago. Suc- 
cessor to Railroad Insurance 
Association of New York and 
the Railway Underwriters of 
Chicago, new association repre- 
sents 26 stock fire insurance 
companies. Theodore W. Adams 
has been elected manager, with 
Warren S. Wilcox in charge of 
the Chicago office. 

North Star Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion has been licensed as a do- 
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mestic company in the State of 
New York. 

United American Life has an- 
nounced election of New York 
State Supreme Court Judge A. 
David Benjamin to its board of 
directors. The new firm has 
been authorized to operate in 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama 
and South Carolina. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., has 
completed arrangements to op- 
erate in Brazil through facilities 
of Ajax Corretores de Seguros, 
S.A. In addition to its home 
office in Rio de Janeiro, Ajax 
has eight branch offices in the 
principal cities of Brazil. 

California Life has been granted 
permission to operate in the 
states of Alabama, Utah, Ne- 
vada and Arizona, writing all 
forms of life, accident and sick- 
ness and group insurance. 

Boston Group has announced 
opening of a new multiple-line 
region in East Orange, N. J. 
Service functions formerly per- 
formed by the Newark office 
will now be handled from the 
new regional office, under Carl 
F. Fry. 

American General Life, Northern 
Life, Peninsular Life, Security 
Mutual Life of Nebraska, United 
Life & Accident, Wisconsin 
National Life, and Woodmen 
Accident & Life have been 
elected to membership in the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

Blue Ridge Life has been formed 
as a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Blue Ridge, with an author- 
ized capital of $1 million. 

DIVIDENDS: Quarterly—Lincoln 
National, $.35 a share payable 
February 1 to stockholders of 
record January 10; Springfield 
Fire and Marine, $.50 a share 
on $10 par value stock to stock- 
holders of record December 7. 
Special—Old Republic Life, $.20 
per share payable December 19 
to stockholders of record De- 
cember 14. Life Companies, Inc., 
issued a special 3% stock divi- 
dend to common stockholders of 
record January 10, with cash 
paid in lieu of fractional shares. 


Daily Reports 
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serve the public at the lowest pos- 
sible cost by selling directly from 
our home office in Washington, 
DG" 

Mr. Johnson was vice president 
of Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association which, through 
College Retirement Equities Fund, 
developed the first variable an- 
nuity contract. Now Mr. Johnson 
is president of the Equity Annuity 
Life Insurance Company in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


And in the Future 


Feb. 25-27—American Management Asso- 
ciation third annual electronics confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, New York. 

Feb. 25-March 8—Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, 29th annual 
school in agency management, Reef 
Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mar. 4-5—American Life Convention re- 
gional meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mar. 4-5—CLU Chapter conferences, Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, Chicago. 

Mar. I!-12—AMA Special Conference on 
Controlling Pension and Employee Bene- 
fit Costs, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 18-19—CLU Chapter conferences, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mar. 18-20—LIAMA agency management 
conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 18-22—5th annual Miami Insurance 
Law Conference. University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mar. 21-22—Society of Actuaries, Eastern 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York. 

Mar. 24-29—NALU Mid-Year meeting, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

Mar. 28-29—Life Advertisers Association, 
Eastern Round Table, Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 1!-2—American Life Convention Re- 
gional meeting, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Apr. 12-13—Executive Committee, Ameri- 
can Society CLU, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 15—Examination Board, American 
College of Life Underwriters, Skytop, Pa. 

Apr. 15-17—LIAMA Accident and Sickness 
Meeting, Chicago. 

Apr. 18-19—Life Advertisers Association, 
North-Central Round-Table, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Apr. 29-May |—LIAMA Combination Com- 
panies Conference, Hollywood, Fla. 

June 10-13—National Association of Insur- 
ance Women Convention, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

June 12-15—International Association of 
A&H Underwriters Convention, Lowery 
Hotel, St. Paul. 

Sept. 8-11—Annual Meeting, International 
Claim Association, Chalfont-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 15-20—NALU annual meeting, De- 
troit. 
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Tax Aid for Policyholders 

HE income tax provisions of the U. 8. Gov- 

ernment as they relate to the income from 
life insurance policies are rather complicated. 
Because of this, it is undoubtedly true that the 
vast majority of people making returns experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in properly making 
out their report as to taxable income on monies 
received from life insurance companies. 


When a life insurance company under specific 
compulsion from the federal bureau reports, 
for purposes of checking, individual incomes 
subject to tax it seems desirable that it should, 
as a matter of courtesy, advise the policyholder 
of the amount of income so reported and prob- 
ably save him from later embarrassment. Thus 
the law requires that any person who sur- 
renders his policy for cash or has an endow- 
ment matured, shall report and pay a tax on 
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the amount thus recorded that is in excess of 
the total premiums actually paid during the 
life of the policyholder. 

The provision is most frequently overlooked 
by the taxpayer, and when the returns are sub- 
sequently checked by the Bureau with life 
insurance company reports, it causes these 
policyholders annoyance and trouble in addi- 
tion to casting a shadow on their integrity and 
the accuracy of the entire return. It would seem 
that the life insurance companies could well 
serve such policyholders by advising them that 
at the time the policy was surrendered, for 
cash or matured as an endowment, the amount 
of the income taxable and to be reported, as 
well as again calling attention to the item at 
the time when they so report to the government. 
That would be a matter of service at a cost 
which is not prohibitive. 
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LOCKHART (below left) phones Charlie 
Hammond, ex-Army buddy, and from there 
the story of “Measure of a Man" unfolds. 
Joe Grant (below right) has “measured” 
Charlie and so he answers Lockhart's 
question. Later Lockhart "measures" himself. 


What is the 


The Institute of Life Insurance's latest 


H OW did you know what you were buying when you 
picked Charlie? How do you measure a man?” 

Lockhart had just stepped off a bus in Lakewood to 
visit an ex-Army buddy, Charlie Hammond. Lockhart was 
a foot-loose heavy construction trouble shooter who moved 
quickly and easily from one high paying job to another. 
Charlie Hammond, ace newspaper reporter, had settled 
down to publishing responsibilities with the aim of even- 
tually owning the Lakewood Evening Chronicle. 

Lockhart’s questions were directed to Joe Grant, present 
owner of the Evening Chronicle. Grant had picked 
Charlie to succeed to ownership of the paper. Now Lock- 
hart quizzes Grant about the qualities which made him 
select Charlie rather than another candidate for the job. 

The question and its various answers are core of the 
Institute of Life Insurance’s latest film, “Measure of a 
Man.” The 16 mm. black and white production, running 
2714 minutes, can be adapted for television. Produced by 
Wilding Pictures, the film will also be shown to adult 
audiences and high school groups as part of the Institute’s 
educational work in courses on the economics of family 
life. 

“Measure of a Man” presents a very human situation 
and introduces the subject of life insurance in much the 
way it would come up in ordinary conversation. While 
Lockhart gets caught up on what has happened to Charlie, 
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Measure of a Man? 


sound film puts insurance into a real life situation. 


he learns that Charlie has man- 
aged to own a home (mortgaged, 
of course) and laid out a definite 
program for acquiring ownership 
of the Lakewood Evening Chron- 
icle. This leads him to ask Grant 
this article’s leading questions. 
Grant’s answer groups several 
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IN GRANT'S OFFICE (above left) while Charlie is phoning, Lock- 
hart probes further into how Charlie was able to settle down to a 
secure future. Later in the Hammond's dining room (above right) 
Lockhart regales the family with stories about his adventuresome 
(but insecure) occupation. As the film ‘Measure of a Man” nears 
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qualities he looked for in Charlie 
Hammond. “The kind of mind and 
way of thinking a man has,” re- 
plied Grant. “Tangible clue like 
how he meets his responsibilities 

as head of a family, as a citizen 
in a community, and his standing 
in the church. And for another 
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thing how he handles his money— 
living within his income, his life 
insurance program to take care of 
his family and his retirement. 
Those are the things I asked 
Charlie about.” 

The film goes on to show Charlie 
in action as a civic-minded news- 
paper editor. Lockhart helps him 
select the best site for a new 
school building. Then the story 
swings back to the question of 
measuring men. Without over- 
playing the subject, the story 
focuses on how well Lockhart 
measures up to the standards that 
have been set for Charlie. 

Within the limited scope of a 
short film and a complicated sub- 
ject, “Measure of a Man” quietly 
sets up life insurance as a key 
factor in financial planning. All 
this is done within a story which 
is able to carry the viewer’s inter- 
est to the desired conclusion. 
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its conclusion, Lockhart helps the school board chairman (in fore- 
ground below left) select a new school site. 
swings back to measuring men when Lockhart admits to Mrs. 
Hammond (below right) "The ordinary, everyday, family planning 
that you people take for granted. | just never got started." 


Finally the story 
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A Factual Approach to Insurance Marketing 


Part V— 
Decisions on Whom and How 


{Continued from The Spectator's January issue) 


What do you know about your 
policyholder’s buying 
motivation? 


Just as the market shifts so do 
your customers’ buying habits. 
Have you studied them? In our 
motivation research studies, our 
firm found some of the following 
reasons why people buy automo- 
bile insurance from a particular 
company or agency: price, service, 
friendship, technical knowledge, 
business connection, the com- 
pany’s reputation, and _  conve- 
nience. 

These motivational factors 
change over the years and com- 
panies which thought that the way 
in which they were doing business 
would continue are having a rude 
awakening. The younger genera- 
tion has been brought up in a 
supermarket economy and refuses 
to trade with a certain store or 
agent just because their Dad used 
to do it. 


Key to Sales Approach 


Why people don’t buy from your 
company or agency is perhaps as 
important as why they do buy. 
Learning why people do not ac- 
cept a certain coverage may pro- 
vide you with the key to an entire 
new sales approach. Buying re- 
sistance must be examined by the 
light of “end utility” which your 
policyholder, be he individual or 
a business, has in mind related to 
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the benefits and service your com- 
pany is offering. 

Your policyholder motivations 
cannot be found in a _ textbook. 
Neither will they show up by send- 
ing out mail questionnaires. They 
must be obtained through hard 
digging which, however, will pay 
off manyfold. The more your com- 
pany knows about its final target 
the better position it will be in 
to use a rifle approach instead of 
the shotgun method presently em- 
ployed. 


Some of the problems in a study 
of switch in company affiliation 


Meaningful research must go 
further than merely collecting 
statistics on your policyholders’ 
characteristics. It must be crea- 
tive and find out the true under- 
lying nature of certain shifts. Ht 
must be creative and develop new 
ideas. 

Our firm, some time ago, was 
asked to investigate the “reason 
why” policyholders “supposedly” 
switched from our client, whom 
we shall call Company A, to a 
competitor whom we shall call 
Company B. 

We determined 


three basic 
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movements which affected the rel- 
ative positions of two competing 
companies, A and B. In the first 
movement, policyholders of Com- 
pany A actually changed to B. In 
the second movement, policyhold- 
ers of Company A _ switched to 
Company X, but policyholders 
from Company Y were attracted 
by Company B. In this case, the 
volume of A went down, and B 
grew without a single policyholder 
switching from A to B. A third 
type of movement resulted from 
what may be called unequal re- 
placement. 

We have previously referred to 
the tremendous movements in our 
population and as people’s insur- 
ance needs change, they often 
switch company and agency con- 
nections. Unless your company is 
able to guarantee a steady replen- 
ishment, your volume will go 
down. The seeming stability in 
the number of policyholders is 
like the stability of the number 
of people sitting in a railway car, 
where at each stop some people 
get off but others get on. Perhaps 
the number is stable from station 
to station, but it is different indi- 
viduals who make up this con- 
stant number. 

In the case of our client, Com- 
pany B was able to add volume 
of good business of the same type 
which Company A lost without a 
single policyholder ever switching 
from A to B. 

This somewhat technical mar- 
keting picture must be under- 
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Much To Sell” 


stood in order to formulate a practical answer. De- 
termining causal structure behind marketing success 
and failure on the local level is a complicated task 
and its proper determination distinguishes the pro- 
fessional from the amateur. 


An example of a study of an agent’s market 


The task of studying of market patterns of a com- 
pany’s agency force is a difficult one. Due to the 
variety of markets, differences in prospecting tech- 
niques, differences in personalities of the individual 
agents and other factors, a mass of information must 
be secured over a period of time in order to arrive at 
a sound conclusion. 

One life insurance company devoted considerable 
time and effort to trying to determine how their agents 
really built a clientele. They selected four successful 
city agents in three Midwest cities to cooperate in 
setting up a market pattern. The combined experience 
of these agents added up to 70 years, and the research 
project tried to trace back the detail of every sale 
made during this period. 

Their study showed that the agents had four dis- 
tinct market patterns represented in the drawings 
at right. In these illustrations the figure on the left 
carrying the briefcase represents the agent; the long 
solid line a call on a new lead; the short line a referred 
lead or contact made possible by common acquaintance 
the figure at the end designates a policyholder and the 
small figure a child’s policy sale. 

Pattern One (at right) represents the typical cold 
call on a lead or previous policyholder which produced 
a sale. Frequently the sale would be for the child of 
the person called on but most calls ended there. There 
rarely was a known existing relationship between these 
and other policyholders. 

In Pattern Two, (at right) the agent used for his 
second sale a person to whom he was referred through 
the medium of the first person sold. The sale for a 
child or either the first or second policy might or might 
not take place. 

Continued on page 62 
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PATTERN I. The cold call. Agent with briefcase calls on one 
prospect, makes one sale and possibly places a child's policy, 
as indicated by the smallest figure. 


PATTERN Il. (below) A referred lead from the first policy- 
holder makes a second sale easier. 


PATTERN III. Agent reaches a group so that referred leads or 
common association enables him to develop a packet of sales. 


PATTERN IV. Agent is a member of a group and makes sales within 
the group as well as getting referred leads and other sales from 
members of the group. (Drawings reproduced with permission 


from "The C. L. U. Journal" December 1948.) 





Retirement Plan Combines 
Annuities and Equities 


Announced this month is a “dual annuity” pack- 
age with accumulation in mutual fund shares. 


Yas type of retirement 


package for an individual goes on 
sale this month. Standard Life of 
Indiana has announced that it will 
sell two annuities accompanied by 
an investment in equity securities. 

Designed to combine the fixed 
income advantages of an annuity 
with the possible gains from 
equity investments, the plan will 
be sold by agents licensed to sell 
both insurance and securities. At 
present, this retirement program 
can be sold in California, District 
of Columbia, Delaware, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The plan starts as a two-part 
package. First there is the annual 
premium deferred annuity. This 
calls for regular payments during 
the accumulation period and then 
yields a guaranteed income after 
the date set for retirement. 


Mutual Fund Shares 


Second part of the package is a 
“Systematic Accumulation Plan” 
with regular but voluntary pay- 
ments to purchase shares in a 
mutual fund, Advisors Fund, Inc. 
These payments can be of any size 
from minimums of $20 a month or 
$50 for three months. 

However, these shares may, on 
the retirement date, be cashed in 
and the money used to purchase 
a single premium annuity con- 
tract. This contract, as outlined in 
the prospectus for Advisors Fund, 
Inc., allows the purchaser several 
optional rates of income which 
are guaranteed at the time the 
shares are purchased. 
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This second part of the retire- 
ment package has most of the 
characteristics of a mutual fund. 
Value of the shares depends upon 
the value of securities held by the 
Fund. Shares may be transferred 
or cashed in as the owner wishes. 
Dividends on the Fund _ invest- 
ments may be issued to the share- 
holders. 

Purchase of the single premium 
annuity is purely voluntary when 
the shareholder cashes in his Ad- 
visory Fund shares. He can elect 
to put all or only part of the pro- 
ceeds into the annuity, subject to 
a minimum of $1,000. Income from 
this annuity varies, then, accord- 
ing to the type of repayment se- 
lected, the annuity rates, and the 
sex and attained age of the pur- 
chaser. 

The shares of the Systematic 
Accumulation Plan and Advisors 
Fund, which are purchased as the 
second part of Standard Life’s 
new retirement plan, are regis- 
tered with the U. S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission and with 
the securities administrators of 
those states where registration is 
required. 


Advisors Fund 


Management of Advisors Fund 
is in the hands of the officers and 
directors of the Fund, assisted by 
Associated Advisers Management 
Corporation, national distributor 
for the Fund, as investment ad- 
viser. Standard Life owns a ma- 
jority stock interest in Associated 
Advisers but will confine itself to 
advising on general policy and 


will have no part in active opera- 
tions of the Fund. 

Sales of this unique retirement 
package will be handled, the 
company’s announcement reports, 
“only through duly authorized 
salesmen.” For the annual pre- 
mium deferred annuity—the first 
part of the plan—a life agent’s 
license is all that is needed. 
For the Systematic Accumulation 
Plan, the second part of the plan 
which combines the mutual fund 
shares and the single premium 
annuity, the salesman will be 
required in some states to hold 
licenses from both the securities 
and insurance administrators of 
the state. Nowadays, the report 
goes on, this means a life agent 
must pass an examination to be 
eligible for registration with the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers. 

According to Standard’s presi- 
dent, Harry V. Wade, this “dual 
annuity” plan allows a person, 
during his income earning period, 
to divide his investment funds be- 
tween annuities and equities in 
any proportion he chooses. 

“We would urge,” he said, “that 
at least 50 per cent of the old age 
income dollar should-.be used to 
purchase fixed dollar return an- 
nuity contracts.” 


Recognizing The Facts 


The use of equity investments 
in this retirement plan does not, 
Mr. Wade pointed out, change his 
belief in the principles on which 
life insurance is founded. It does 
recognize, however, the fact that 
many annuity contract owners are 
not buying additional annuities to 
protect themselves from changes 
in the purchasing power of the 
dollar but are hedging by invest- 
ing in equity funds. 

“The Standard Life feels,” Mr. 
Wade concludes, “that unless the 
insurance companies offer some- 
thing in this field, some other type 
of corporation will do so. The 
Standard Life’s main field of ac- 
tivity is in the sale and servicing 
of life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts. We desire to be actively 
represented on an all inclusive 
basis in these fields. Hence, our 
action in providing this modern 
form of old age income invest- 
ment.” 
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Coverages and Forms 


Industrial Property Forms 


Q. How are these forms written? 

A. As endorsements to be at- 
tached to a Fire and Extended 
Cover policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What do these forms pro- 
vide? 

A. There are three forms. No. 
100 extends the building and con- 
tents, Fire and Extended Cover 
policies written on a_ reporting 
basis, to include a number of ad- 
ditional perils, vandalism and ma- 
licious mischief, weight of snow, 
ice and sleet, sprinkler leakage, 
burglary and robbery of watchmen 
(theft may be added). No. 200 
provides the same coverage on a 
non-reporting basis. No. 300 adds 
“all risk’ coverage, including 
transit, on (a) finished stock any- 
where; (b) other personal prop- 
erty elsewhere than on manufac- 
turing and processing premises; 
(c) improvements and betterments. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. There are a number of exclu- 
sions in these forms—(a) as to 
type of risks 
(for which other forms are avail- 
able); dry cleaners; grain eleva- 
tors designed for handling loose 
grain; oil risks including automo- 
bile filling stations, distribution 
points, refineries, pipelines, stor- 
age tanks and terminal stations; 
public utilities; shoe repair shops; 

(b) As to perils—except transit 
losses under Form No. 300, flood 
inundation, waves, high water or 
overflow from streams or bodies 
of water, earthquake; subsidence; 
war and acts of war; effects in 
nuclear fission, fusion, radioactiv- 
ity or contamination; windstoerm 
and hail loss to the interior or 
property within a building unless 
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such perils first cause a break in 
the roof or walls; to property out- 
side building (or within or to a 
partially completed structure); 
outside antennas and aerials; rup- 
ture of steam boilers or equipment 
operated by or containing steam or 
rotating machinery parts, if oper- 
ated, owned or leased by the as- 
sured; change in temperature dam- 
age resulting from a riot, strike 
or civil commotion; vandalism loss 
because (1) of damage to glass 
(other than glass building blocks), 
(2) of pilferage or theft unless 
the result of wilful, malicious 
physical injury to the structure, 
(3) building has been vacant 30 


Editor's Note: As we go to press, the author 
of this analysis points out that the ratings 
for the “Industrial Property Forms" have 
been withdrawn. He assures us, however, 
that the Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence will file the forms again after a few 
minor changes have been made, and that 
the changes will not affect this resume to 
any great extent. 

These new Industrial Property Forms round 
out the "blanket peril’ group of coverages. 
The forms can replace the Manufacturers 
Output policy in much the same way Com- 
mercial Property coverages can substitute 
for the Mercantile Block policies. 

If there are any important changes in the 
Industrial Property Forms when they are 
refiled, you will find the alterations listed 
in future issues of THE SPECTATOR under 


the "Coverages and Forms" heading. 


consecutive days immediately 
prior to loss; electric burnout 
(but resultant fire damage is cov- 
ered), order of civil authority 
other than destruction ordered to 
prevent spread of flames; smoke, 
gas or smog damage (other than 
due to fire) or smoke damage from 
agricultural smudging or indus- 
trial operations; damage caused 
by vehicles, owned by assured or 
tenant to fences, driveways or 
lawns; damage to any owned air- 
eraft or vehicle except assured’s 


stock in process of manufacture or 
held for sale; sprinkler leakage 
losses occurring after 15 consecu- 
tive days during which structural 
alterations are in progress; fidelity 
losses incurred by assured’s em- 
ployees, directors, trustees or au- 
thorized representatives. 


All Risk Form 


Form No. 300 being an all risk 
form further excludes seepage 
through basement floors and walls, 
sidewalk lights and sewer back- 
ups, (unless due to a peril not 
otherwise excluded) ; except while 
in the custody of processor or 
bailee, mysterious disappearance; 
inventory shortages; also damp- 
ness or dryness, or from extreme 
temperature changes, freezing, 
shrinkage, evaporation, breakage 
of property of a brittle or fragile 
nature (other than photographic 
or scientific instrument lenses) 
marring, scratching, rust or cor- 
rosion, exposure to light, contam- 
ination, change in flavor, color, 
order or texture or finish unless 
due to Fire, Extended Cover perils, 
water damage, sprinkler leakage, 
vandalism, burglary, collision or 
overturning of the transporting 
vehicle; also business interruption 
or continuing consequential loss, 
fraudulent schemes, tricks, de- 
vises, or false pretense unless 
practiced on the bailee or carrier 
to whom the property is entrusted; 
theft from an unattended motor 
vehicle or trailer; delay, loss of 
market; rain, snow or sleet dam- 
age to property in the open unless 
in custody of carrier or bailee for 
hire. 

(c) As to property—rolling 
stock, marine equipment afloat, 
property while water-borne, ani- 
mals, growing crops, property at 

Continued on page 34 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 33 


any location not declared in the 
application unless included in first 
report of values, property at fairs 
or expositions. 

A separate limit of $1,000 ap- 
plies on (1) jewelry, watches, 
precious metals and bullion; (2) 
furs and garments trimmed with 
fur. 

Form No. 300 further excludes 
notes, letters of credit, passports, 
documents, tickets and other valu- 
able papers, property sold under 
a conditional bill of sale, trust 
agreement, installment or deferred 
payment plan, mail shipments; 
neon or mechanical-electric signs 
(except those held for sale) unless 
due to Fire or Extended Cover 
perils; vehicular bridges and tun- 
nels, pipelines and penstocks. 

The usual foundation exclusion 
clause applies to building losses. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. Rating procedure is rather 
complicated. First, average values 
must be established separately for 
(a) stock, (b) machinery at manu- 
facturing and/or processing 
plants, (c) other personal property 
(d) buildings (e) improvements 
made by tenants. If “all risk” 
Form No. 300 is purchased, fin- 
ished stock must be separately 
valued and average values set up 
for personal property at unlisted 
locations, patterns, billboard 
signs, cameras, etc. 

Second, earned Fire premiums 
under all contributing policies as 
well as net losses after salvage, 
must be compiled for the five year 
(if available) experience period 
ending 12 months prior to the in- 
ception of this new form, discon- 
tinued locations must be included. 
This determines the loss ratio 
which, if excessive, modifies ver- 
tain available discounts. 

Third, determine basic premiums 
for each item of property (a to e 
above) by multiplying each aver- 
age value times (a) the 100 per 
cent co-insurance fire rate plus (b) 
average 100 per cent co-insurance 
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sprinkler leakage rate further re- 
duced 50 per cent, and (c) bur- 
glary rate taken from a table 
which classifies each type of busi- 
ness by letter, A—B or C, and the 
territory in which the various 
premises are located, I to VII. 
These burglary rates vary between 
$.206 per $100 for the first $5,000 
annually for Class A account in 
territory I, to $.75 for a Class C 
risk in territory VII. When com- 
puting the burglary premium, use 
only stock values. Burglary dis- 
counts are available for watchmen 
—up to 3—30 per cent for full 
service down to 10 per cent for 
limited protection, burglar alarms 
merit 15 per cent to 60 per cent 
credits while secondary protection 
varies between 10 per cent and 30 
per cent. Add for forceable exit 
cover 5 per cent, for theft 25 per 
cent. 


Tables of Credits 


To include the other Material 
Damage coverages as listed, charge 
$.005 per $100. 

Special tables list percentage 
credits available for (1) that por- 
tion of the premium exceeding 
$1,000, (2) dispersion of values, 
modified by loss ratios and the 
number of fires that have occurred 
during the experience period. 

Total credits, expressed in dol- 
lars, are computed for real and 
personal property. Total premiums 
are then divided into credit dol- 
lars to obtain the discount as a 
percentage applicable to each aver- 
age rate. 

All risk Form No. 300 must be 
specifically rated by the Inland 
Marine Bureau having jurisdic- 
tion. 

For three year rates, multiply 
the annual charges by 2.5 payable 
in advance. For installments, add 
3 per cent, premiums payable 40 
per cent, 30 per cent and 30 per 
cent. 

pa lacs 

These new Industrial Forms are 
intended to replace the Manufac- 
turers Output policy which was 
rather cumbersome from _ the 
standpoint of rating. While pre- 
mium computations are not free 
from complexity, any producer 
should be able to arrive at the ap- 
proximate cost if manual instruc- 
tions are followed. Of course, the 


final rates are promulgated by the 
bureau having jurisdiction but the 
agent should be in a position to 
estimate the cost to predetermine 
those accounts on his books that 
would benefit by the new forms. 
Moreover, if these new coverages 
are to be used for the solicitation 
of new accounts, not only should 
rating procedure be established 
but coverages and exclusions must 
be well known. 


Special Form No. 300 
This special Form No. 300 adds 
all risk protection (see specific 
exclusions) and includes transit 
coverage on (a) finished stock 
anywhere; (b) other personal 
property elsewhere than on the 
premises of manufacturing or 
processing plants; (c) improve- 
ments and betterments made by 
tenants. This form will be specifi- 
cally rated by the Inland Marine 

Bureau having jurisdiction. 


Credits on Buildings 
and Machinery 

Some Fire Insurance compaaies 
are not too happy about applying 
credits to building and machinery 
insurance, especially plants enjoy- 
ing very low competitive rates, the 
maximum credit is 15 per cent for 
this property. 


Minimum Premiums a Deterrent 

Minimum premiums of: 

Forms No. 100 or No. 200— 
personal property only—one or 
three years—$2,500. Forms No. 
100 or No. 200—personal property 
only—with Form No. 300 added— 
$5,000. Forms No. 100 or No. 200 
—real and personal property—one 
or three years—$7,500. Forms No. 
100 or No. 200—real and personal 
property —with Form No. 3800 
added—$10,000 will reduce the 
number of prospects to whom this 
coverage may be sold. 


Other Eligibility Requirements 

These forms are limited to: 

1. Manufacturing and/or proc- 
essing risks, 

2. Assureds with two or more 
locations, 

3. Accounts with at least 10 per 
cent of personal property value— 
and a minimum of $50,000—at 
other than the principal location. 
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How NBFU's Radio-TV Ads Will Work 


NN... out of every ten resi- 


dents of the United States will be 
within range of the country-wide 
radio and television advertising to 
be put on by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters during the 
next three months. If local agents 
add their advertising efforts to the 
campaign, these important insur- 
ance messages may come close to 
reaching the entire population of 
our nation. 

To find out details, THE SPECTA- 
TOR visited not only NBFU’s New 
York office but also headquarters 
of J. M. Mathes, Inc., the advertis- 
ing agency which will coordinate 
all parts of the campaign. Word at 
both places was that TV films, 
radio commercials, ad mats, fact 
sheets and all the other para- 
phernalia of a modern advertising 
campaign are well on their way to 
completion. Kickoff date for the 
radio-TV campaign will be March 
4 in many areas, while NBFU’s 
regular series of magazine ads 
continues throughout the year. 


Agents Helping 


To start with, the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents has 
been cooperating in every state 
with the NBFU. Over 200 officers 
and representatives of NAIA’s 
state associations met in a series 
of five regional meetings during 
January. There—in Chicago, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, New York City, 
and San Antonio, Texas—NBFU 
executives and _ representatives 
from the advertising agency out- 
lined the campaign. Also they 
listed ways the _ state agents’ 
groups and the local agents them- 
selves could “tie-in” with this 
country-wide effort. 

Frankly, at both NBFU and 
Mathes offices we were told that 
complete success of the campaign 
would depend on how well local 
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agents combine their efforts with 
those of the national campaign. 
By using their own radio time or 
local newspaper ads, agents can 
increase significantly the impact 
of NBFU’s message in any com- 
munity. 

For the NBFU’s campaign will 
go to the 116 market areas of the 
eountry. In some of these areas 
two radio stations will be used so 
that at least 125 radio stations will 
carry this insurance campaign. 
This means that 85 to 90 per cent 
of all radio sets will be able to 
pick up the announcements during 
the next 13 weeks. 

Television ads in ten major 
market areas will supplement the 
radio coverage. It is estimated 
that 43 per cent of the nation’s 
TV sets will be within range of 
NBFU’s spot announcements. 

On the radio stations 20 second 
announcements will be used 15 
times each week. On television 
stations NBFU’s spots will be 
fewer—three a week—but all will 
be on “prime” time when the 
largest audience is expected to be 
watching. 

Subject matter of the ads will 
be: dangers of under-insurance, 
importance of the local agent, need 


"The next five minutes of lightning, thunder, 
hail and hurricanes will be brought to you 
by the Thinkquik Insurance Agency!" 


for complete coverage, and the 
significance of capital stock insur- 
ance. Although much emphasis 
will be on the fact that residential 
values have doubled in the last 12 
years, the campaign will also call 
attention to the protection needed 
on dwelling contents. Windstorms, 
explosions, and other perils as well 
as fire will be mentioned. 

Right now both the radio and 
TV commercials are being pre- 
pared not only for the air time 
NBFU will buy but also for the 
local agents who can use them in 
their own advertising. The radio 
ads will be on “platters”—record- 
ings—as well as printed for local 
use. TV films of about 20 seconds 
each will be ready soon for local 
groups to use. 


Fact Sheets 

To accompany these will be en- 
velope stuffers, fact sheets for 
local newspaper editors, mats for 
newspaper ads. Several insurance 
companies have indicated they will 
probably supply additional ma- 
terial to their agents for this 
NBFU campaign. And state and 
local agents’ organizations have 
been urged to plan advertising 
along with the NBFU’s campaign. 

All in all, NBFU’s radio-TV 
plans add up a tremendous effort 
to bring insurance facts to the 
general public. The estimated cost 
to NBFU runs between $800,000 
and $900,000 for this radio-TV 
campaign. More money will prob- 
ably be spent by local groups or 
individual agents. 

The National Board, with the 
help of the NAIA, is offering this 
“tie-in” material to more than 80,- 
000 agencies throughout the coun- 
try. You can get information about 
these materials by circling num- 
ber 2 on THE SPECTATOR’S in- 
quiry card on page 49 in this 
issue. 
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Tape-producing typewriters prepare National Grange auto policies along with information on 
tape for transfer to punched cards. 


How to Integrate Auto Policy 


Tape-to-card punch automatically produces all 
policy from tape made during typing operation. 


cards 


for 


each 


N processing auto-insurance 
statistics, there are two ways fora 
carrier to keep costs down—be big 
enough to use very complicated 
high-speed computers and similar 
data-processing equipment; or find 
other ways to compensate for the 
lack of computers through careful 
integration of paperwork. 


Shortcuts to Cost Control 


Competing successfully in our 
field depends on careful cost con- 
trol. Since National Grange Mutual 
Liability, which writes about $15 
million worth of insurance, cannot 
match the big companies’ electronic 
statistical aids, we have had to pro- 
gram our statistical work to take 
advantage of every shortcut to elim- 
inate waste motion. 

“Integrated Data Processing” it 
is called when we combine much 
basic statistical work with the 
necessary procedure of policy-writ- 
ing. This has given us many con- 
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Typewriter-to-tape-to-card cycle enables 


a carrier to cut costs without over-spend- 


ing on new large electronic equipment. 


By R. C. CARRICK 


Secretary-Treasurer 


National Grange Insurance Companies 


Processing 


siderable savings and has improved 
efficiency. 

In the past we had been prepar- 
ing automobile policies on electric 
typewriters equipped with pinfeed 
platens to accommodate Standard 
Register _ Kant-slip continuous 
forms. These provided a high de- 
gree of efficiency in the policy writ- 
ing and have not been changed so 
far as the basic operation of typing 
the policy is concerned because the 
accuracy and design of these forms 
is both precise and flexible. 


Streamlined Verification 


However, under our previous 
method, the information from these 
policies required for statistical use 
in our IBM tabulating department 
was useless to us until it had been 
key-punched and _ verified. Our 
problem in seeking ways to speed 
the operation was to find a means 
of shortcutting the keypunch work 
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and eliminating unnecessary veri- 
fication time. 

Analyzing the procedure, we be- 
came aware that there was duplica- 
tion of effort—repetitive work—in 
going over the same data twice and 
verifying it twice. The typed policy 
had to be proofread for accuracy, 
then key-punched to our IBM cards 
and checked again. 

The answer would be to capture 
the information going into the 
typed policy and reuse it for creat- 
ing our cards. 

With the help of Standard Reg- 
ister Co. and IBM, we worked out a 
very simple means of doing the job 
without radical change in our basic 
procedure. We adopted an IBM 884 
tape-producing typewriter for the 
typing of policies and used an auto- 
matic tape-to-card punch (IBM 
046) to create the necessary statis- 
tical cards. 

As the policy is typed, specified 
information—designated by red 


printing on the source media—is 
automatically perforated into a 
tape, which runs continuously for a 
large number of policies. After the 
typewritten policy form has been 
sight-checked for accuracy against 
the source, this tape can be sent to 
our tabulating department and run 
through the tape-to-card punch to 
create our card decks automatically 
—and with assured accuracy, since 
the reproduction of data is mechan- 
ical, rather than dependent upon 
human interpretation. 

The principal saving of time and 
labor here is, of course, at the card 
punch, since the Standard Register 
forms had already been adopted 
previously to give us maximum ef- 
ficiency with conventional typing. 
The form is a five-part one, carbon- 
interleaved, which runs continu- 
ously over a Registrator Platen. 
Copies go to the underwriting de- 
partment (an original), the insured, 
the agency, and the statistical and 
branch offices. 


Fourteen Cards Per Policy 


Incorporated in this form is a 
very important feature, one that I 
do not believe is in common use 
but which can be extremely valu- 
able. The form has been so de- 
signed as to handle up to four ve- 
hicles per policy and produce up to 
fourteen different punch cards per 
policy. 

In making the transition to this 
system, it was necessary to change 
somewhat the set-up of the applica- 
tion forms used, to put the data in 
proper order for typing and card- 
punching. Because of this, we used 
a worksheet to convert the data re- 
ceived on old forms until they were 
out of use. This made it possible 
from the beginning for the typists 
to take the information in order 
exactly as they read it without delay 
for arrangement of items. 

When an application is received 
in our underwriting department, it 
is first checked for rates and then 
sent in groups to the coding section, 
where territory, line, tax-district, 
class and other codes are inserted. 
Then the policy applications, in 
batches of 50, are sent to the 884 
operators for typing—with the data 
shown in spaces printed in red auto- 
matically programmed into the iape 

Continued on page 64 
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AUTOMOBILE 


NEGLIGENCE 


FIRE 
AND CASUALTY 


LIFE, HEALTH 
AND ACCIDENT 





@ There are individual units of the 
CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS for 
the insurance spheres of widest in- 
terests. 

Each selective unit covers the new de- 
cisions from all higher jurisdictions in 


its own particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insur- 
ance cases, to get the latest decision 
first, depend upon this different, fast, 
authoritative reporter. 


Write for Complete Details. 
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“Be It Ever So Humble - - “ 


We are not about to burst into 
song, but rather would demonstrate 
how a seemingly simple word like 
“home” can become complicated 
when litigation arises. The con- 
struction of the word “home” 
reached the highest court in 
Georgia. 

The policy in question was an ac- 
cident policy covering the plaintiff- 
insured “while enroute between 
home and the school.”’ The evidence 
showed that the plaintiff left her 
house and had walked about 30 feet 
toward her automobile in which she 
was to ride to school when she fell 
and was injured. 

The defendant-insurer claimed 
that the accident was not covered 
because it happened while the plain- 
tiff was at home and not “enroute 
between the home and the school.” 
It construed the word “home” as 
meaning the house in which one 
lives together with the land upon 
which it is located and which is 
used in connection therewith. 

The Court of Appeals, however, 
did not agree with the defendant 
and affirmed the judgment for the 
insured. Its interpretation of the 
word “home” was as follows: 

“We cannot agree with the de- 
fendant that the word ‘home’ does 
not have several meanings. In the 
case of Road Island Hospital Trust 
Co. v. Egan, 161 A. 124, 126 in dis- 
cussing the meaning of the word 
‘home’ it was held: ‘The primary 
meaning of the word home is the 
house in which one lives with his 
family.’ The above meaning is also 
one which is given in Webster’s 
New _ International Dictionary. 
While another meaning for home in 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary is: ‘One’s own dwelling 
place.’ Still another meaning given 
the same word in that dictionary is: 
‘One’s native land; the place or 
county where one dwells.’ 

“We conclude that there are sev- 
eral reasonable meanings which can 
be given the word ‘home.’ We are 
bound in this case to give the mean- 
ing to the word which is most favor- 
able to the insured. Great Eastern 
Casualty Co. v. Blackwelder, 21 Ga. 
App. 586 (1). 

“In the case at bar we must con- 
strue the word ‘home’ to mean the 
house in which the plaintiff was 
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verdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


living and not the land which sur- 
rounded it. The plaintiff having 
left her home, she was enroute to 
school when she received the in- 
juries, and these injuries came 
within the provisions of the insur- 
ance policy.” 

(World Insurance Co. v. Puckett, 
Georgia Court of Appeals, Feb. 26, 
1956. ) 


Mysterious Disappearance of Ring 

The insured, a farmer, had a ring 
containing one large and two small 
diamonds. He had a theft 
on the ring defining theft as “The 
word ‘theft’ includes larceny, burg- 
lary, and robbery. Mysterious dis- 
appearance of any insured property 
shall be presumed to be due to 
theft.” 

After the insured had done some 
painting, he washed his hands in 
the washroom of his dairy building 
at which time he removed the ring. 
He forgot to replace the ring on his 
finger because of certain things 
that came up. Later he remembered 
the ring and went to get it. The 
ring was where he had left it but 
the large diamond was missing. He 
did not recall, specifically, that he 
noticed the large stone at the time 
of washing but was sure that in 
taking off the ring he would have 
noticed its absence if it had been 
gone. 

The insurance carrier denied lia- 


policy 


bility under the policy and a 
law suit followed. The court first 
pointed out that there had been no 
Wisconsin case directly in point but 
cited cases in North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Mississippi and Louisiana 
and went on to conclude that: 

“The consensus of these cases and 
others on the subject establishes the 
proposition that in order to recover 
upon his insurance policy the as- 
sured must convince the trier of the 
fact that the property was stolen. 
If it were not for the policy provi- 
sion, in many cases the insured 
would not be able to do this because 
all he is able to prove directly is 
that property is gone and a finding 
of theft would rest on speculation 
alone and, therefore, would have in- 
sufficient support. But when the 
policy contains the ‘mysterious dis- 
appearance’ provision a finding of 
theft can be sustained although 
otherwise founded on speculation 
because by contract the parties 
have stipulated that theft is pre- 
sumed from the mysterious disap- 
pearance. 

“Accordingly, in such circum- 
stances, if a jury or trial court find 
a theft an appellate court should af- 
firm, at least where the evidence of 
non-theft is not so strong as to be 
determined as a matter of law. But 
evidence of non-theft, or of circum- 
stances from which a reasonable in- 


Continued on page 40 
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Consulting Actuaries 
Accountants 


Policy Cancellation by 
Finance Company 


Eugene P. Higgins Bourse Building The conditional sales contract 
Clayton Williams Philadelphia 6, Pa. provided for collision loss payable 

to the finance company. When the 
note was paid off by the assured, 
the finance company notified the in- 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. surance company to cancel the 

Consulting Actuaries policy. No notice was given the as- 

sured by either company. During 

ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, Presiden: the term of the policy, the car was 

INDIANAPOLIS damaged in a collision. The assured 
’ then learned of the cancellation. 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
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When suit was brought against 
the collision carrier by the assured 
the court held that they had to pay 
the loss. The finance company could 
cancel the policy as to its own inter- 
est, but not as to the interest of the 
assured. The policy was not can- 
celled in either of the ways provided 
in the policy; it was cancelled 
neither by the assured, nor by the 
insurers by giving the required 
written notice to the assured and 
to the loss payee. 

(Holman v. Associates Finance 
Corp. et al., Tennessee Court of Ap- 
peals, March 30, 1956.) 


Payroll Robbery Coverage 

The insured had a policy cover- 
ing against loss by reason of vay- 
roll robbery. The policy was effec- 
tive only while the payroll was in 
the care of a custodian who, when 
outside the premises of the insured, 
was “accompanied by at least two 
guards (one guard armed).” 

The car occupied by the cus- 
todian with the payroll and a chauf- 
feur, both unarmed, was intercepted 
by robbers immediately northeast 
of the junction of Queens Boulevard 
and Ascan Avenue, Queens County, 
New York City. Halted in traffic on 
Queens Boulevard, at the time, was 
an armed employee of the insured 
who was driving his own car and 
who had been endeavoring to follow 
the custodian’s car. He learned of 
the robbery hours later. There was 
no attempt by the custodian to 
maintain contact with the armed 
employee. The chauffeur did not 
know of the following car or know 
its occupant. 

The insurer contended that the 
loss was not covered under the 
terms of the policy and the court 
agreed, saying: 

“Assuming that the chauffeur 
was one of the required guards, the 
custodian, nevertheless, was not ac- 
companied by another and armed 
guard as of the time of the robbery. 
The foregoing condition in the 
policy, which was prerequisite to 
recovery thereon, was not fulfilled.” 

However, there was a vigorous 
dissent to the effect that: 

“Whether the custodian of the 
payroll was ‘accompanied’ by two 
guards, one armed, is an issue 0 
fact. The two cars started out in 
close proximity, the armed guard 
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riding in the car behind. This ar- 
rangement had been recommended 
by a city detective as the most ef- 
fective means of protection. The 
detective had also advised that the 
custodian’s chauffeur be kept in 
ignorance of the presence of the 
armed guard in order that the 
chauffeur should not, accidentally 
or intentionally, reveal the plan of 
protection. Under these circum- 
stances, the word ‘accompanied’ 
may fairly be interpreted to mean 
‘escorted’ or ‘convoyed.’ Unforeseen 


separation of the cars in traffic 
should not be held, as a matter of 
law, to be a termination of accom- 
paniment, especially since only a 
few minutes elapsed between the 
separation and the robbery.” 
(Ralph Perri, Inc. v. Metropolitan 
Casualty Co., New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, June 1S, 
1956. ) 

It may be that this decision will 
be appealed further since the Appel- 
late Division rendered a 3 to 2 deci- 
sion. If so, we shall report further. 


Ae announces... 
FULL FAMILY 
PROTECTOR POLICY 


(form FFP) 
Father, mother and all the children covered in one policy...and new 


children automatically included at no increase in premium! 


— RS 


Eligible Age of father 20 through 50 
Children covered to age 20 

Units of $5,000 to $15,000 inclusive 
Truly competitive premium 


This new type of coverage is indicative 
of ANICO’s policy to provide representatives 
with the most modern forms of insurance. 


Other examples of 30 ANICO 
“On Target” SALES LEADERS 


*® The EXECUTIVE SPECIAL 

— $25,000 minimum 

— Extra low premium—high values 
* ANICO CO-OP PENSION PLAN 
— Designed and priced for the 


small employee group 


* JUMPING JUVENILE W. L. 
5 for 1 at 21. Insured can 
get all premiums at 65 plus 
a profit — if desired 

* Complete Sub-Standard | 
consideration. Franchise. 
Bank Draft. Non-Medical 


Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers 
Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special 
qualifications and experience will receive prompt attention 

and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


- AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


>... ae 
OVER 3 BILLIONS, 
650 MILLIONS IN FORCE 





sales briefs... 


A Line A Day 


By Mel Blackburn, CPCU 


1. Can’t afford Life insurance? 
Where there’s a debt, there’s a 
need for Life insurance. 


2. Publishers, printing houses, 
direct mail services, and both big 
and small town advertising agen- 
cies are topnotch prospects for 
Valuable Papers insurance. They 
have a substantial investment in 
original drawings, contracts, lay- 
outs, and mailing and subscription 
lists. Their valuable papers are 
exposed in daily routine to theft, 
burglary, robbery and destruction, 
including destruction by fire. But 
the fire and money policies do not 
cover. Tell them about Valuable 
Papers—it’s a good wedge into 
some valuable new accounts. 


3. What’s moving? Frozen 
foods; citrus fruits; machinery 
and boilers; iron and steel; ore 
and concentrates; chemicals; 
agricultural implements and ve- 
hicles; cotton; gravel, sand, and 
stone; and brick and clay products 
are upswinging in freight car!oad- 
ings. Follow those cars—there’s 
business at either end and Trans- 
portation insurance in between! 


4. Farm mechanization in the 
Southeast, which until the last few 
years was one of the least mechan- 
ized agricultural areas, is a strong 
factor in the economic develop- 
ment of the area. Moral: Where 
there’s a market for farm equip- 
ment, there’s a market for Farm- 
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er’s Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility and Farm Machinery 
Floater. 


5. This is one of the best months 
of the year to see the people. You 
know which industries in your own 
locality have full employment and 
are paying high wages. 


6. See the merchants. They sup- 
ply the people with food, shelter, 
clothing, household appliances, 
automobiles, and the services that 
go with their goods. 


7. Personal savings, which is 
the difference between income and 











"There goes old early bird, waving his 
worms!" 


expenditures, is at an impressively 
high level, both in dollars and as 
a percentage of income. It’s up to 
you to show people that insurance 
is fundamental to any savings pro- 
gram. 


8. Mistakes, as well as successes 
teach a lesson. Even the most alert 
agents can cite horrible examples 
of neglecting old customers. 


9. A survey of the life insurance 
business written during a recent 
year has disclosed that less than 
25 per cent of all new coverage 
applied to old policyholders. ‘This 
is a measure of what might be 
called “‘the average agent.” 


10. A study of the records of a 
number of the most successful of 
Life producers shows that from 40 
to 80 per cent of their business 
comes from policyholders already 
on their books. The lesson here is 
obvious enough: In the long run 
the successful agent is the one 
who gives his clients consistent 
and persistent service. 


11. If you were to buy another 
agent’s business, you would go 
over each client’s insurance pro- 
gram carefully to find out what ad- 
ditional coverage was needed. 
Why not buy your own business? 
Take stock in February. 


12. To convert a one-man insur- 
ance agency into a permanent 
business institution take these two 
steps: (1) Bring a younger man 
into the agency. Your son, if you 
have one. If not, a son-in-law or 
nephew or some other promising 
young man; (2) avail yourself of 
the protection that Business Life 
insurance affords. Business Life 
will assure a deceased partner’s 
widow a fair price for her share of 
the agency. It will also provide 
the surviving partner with the 
money needed to buy out his de- 
ceased partner’s interest. 


13. Most of your clients haven’t 
even been approached for Busi- 
ness Life or they would have 
called you. It’s a big market you 
should be in on. There are plenty 
of dollars waiting for you on Main 
Street and Side Street of your own 
locality. Why not go into business 
—Business Life, that is? 
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14, Our policies are right today 
if they are able to stand the tests 
of tomorrow. 


15. If a bill and a new policy 
mailed at renewal time provide the 
only contact you have with a client 
year after year, your relations 
with him are bound to suffer. At 
the same time, because of the 
growth in your business, it may be 
difficult for you to call on him 
frequently in person. An increas- 
ingly popular solution is to mail 
periodically an insurance news 
letter devoted to subjects pertain- 
ing to clients’ insurance needs. 


16. Use and Occupancy ex- 
posures exist in virtually every 
business for which Boiler and 
Machinery is written. This fact is 
recognized by most large business 
establishments, but is often over- 
looked by small ones, such as laun- 
dries, dairies, hotels and apart- 
ment houses, dry cleaning plants, 
department stores, office buildings 
and all kinds of small manufactur- 
ing plants. 


17. Office machines are clicking 
if the impressive sales figures are 
the criterion. Evidently buyers 
are hedging against increased 
costs of human labor. Many of 
your accounts have new equipment 
in their offices. Reminder: Office 
Contents Special Form, a new 
package of protection. 


18. Don’t sell the small man 
short because he looks small. You 
may come around some day and 
find that within a year or two he’s 
become pretty big. By that time he 
may be doing business with some- 
body else, not you. Many of your 
best prospects are in back alleys, 
in lofts and basements, and on the 
outskirts of town—little outfits 
making machine parts and small 
gadgets and gimmicks vitally es- 
sential to big business. 


19. When something has been 
done a particular way for many 
years, it is a pretty good sign in 
these changing times that it can 
be done a better way. 


20. Everyone and_ everything 
has an insurable value—it’s your 
job to see that these values are 
fully covered against as many 
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hazards as possible. This applies 
to Life, Personal Accident, Public 
Liability and Property Damage, 
3urglary and Fidelity as well as 
Fire and Marine. 


21. Every policyholder deserves 
a clear definition of his insurance 
in simple terms. The use of easily 
understood terms is the only way 
to guarantee that your client 
knows and appreciates the insur- 
ance he has bought. 


22. A change of age can mean a 
change of mind. If you have failed 
to sell a life prospect simply be- 
sause he “can’t afford it,” go back 
with a change-of-age approach. 
Life insurance, for him, will never 
again be so inexpensive. 


23. You sell automobile, liability, 
fire insurance and other lines be- 
cause your clients might need this 
coverage some day. Don’t shirk 
the balance of your responsibility. 
Remember that every one of your 
clients is going to die some day. 


24. To remove the shudder but 
not the effect, make your statement 
affirmative instead of negative. 
Correct phrasing: “Mr. Jones, 
suppose you had died last night.” 
Mr. Jones, of course, did not die 
last night (nor, did his building 
burn down, or whatever). 


25. You don’t have to sell life 
insurance. Why not sell money at 
3 cents per dollar a year? 


26. Industries with an expand- 
ing future are: air transport, air- 
craft, cement, chemicals, natural 
gas, oil, steels, aluminum, sulphur, 
utilities, radio, television and elec- 
tronics, equipment, ma- 
chine tools, machinery and metals. 
One or more of these expanding 
industries has employees in your 
community. 


electric 


repair man is 
See him—you’ll 


27. Your auto 
getting business. 
get some too. 


28. “To keep your employees and 
offer them something tangible on 
retirement (as well as obtaining a 
business tax deduction first year) 
write an employees pension trust 
case on your own agency.”’—Doug 
Schoenfeld, CLU, Security-Con- 
necticut Life, New Haven. 


your Mutual 
y Benefit 
\ Wa Life Man 


* 
| 


| AY Says. 


“Good lite 
Insurance 
should 
fit you 
all over!” 


No Mutual Benefit Life man feels 
he’s really doing his job until he 
knows his clients are fitted “all 
over.” That means planning 
insurance that meets tomorrow’ s 
needs as well as today’s and at the 
same time fits incomes that are 
often modest. Naturally it requires 
more training, more thinking, more 
serving. But it’s a major reason 
why Mutual Benefit Life men like 
Allen L. Zimmerman of 

New York City, satisfy their clients 
so completely and build themselves 
such desirable careers. 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 





CHANGES IN 


Most Popular 
Contracts & Policies Items, 1956 


Partly out of curiosity, we picked out the 
items in this department, Contracts and 
Policies, which received the most inquiries 
during 1956. Here we have listed the top 
five in each category with the most popular 
ones on top. (There was a tie for fifth place 
under A & H.) 

More and more readers, we find, are tak- 
ing advantage of the prepaid inquiry card 
which is bound into each issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

—the editors. 
LIFE 
Mortgage Payment Life, Michigan Life 

October 

Baby Group Plan, Bankers National. .July 
Policy to Protect Whole Family, Manhattan 
Life .May 
Life Plan for Children, Aid ‘Association for 
Lutherans ... Sept. 
Life Package ‘Introduced, “United Life & 
Accident : ae 
PROPERTY 
Cover-All Package Plan, American Fire & 
Casualty begin = Oct. 
Accounts Receivable iamrenne, American 
Casualty .March 
Errors, Omissions Insurance, Southern Marine 
& Aviation .... ae 
Liberalized Family ‘Auto Policy, Aetna Life 
Affiliate ie Oct. 
Allstate Broad Auto Policy. aa 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
“Plain Language" A & S Form, California 
iste: 3 <. Ue Sept. 
Hospital- Surgical | for "Oldsters, " Pacific 
Mutual July 
Health & Surgical for older ‘ages, Metro- 
politan ... .Feb. 
Hartford A & lin Major Medical... March 
Accident & Sickness Guaranteed Renewable, 
N.Y, Gite. ss. ‘ 
Major Medical, Republic National. .. .Jan. 
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Life Premiums Graded by Size 


A new price structure, in which 
premiums on all policies are keyed 
to the amount of 
the purchase, has = 
been established by '! = 
Northwestern Mu- he wall 
tual Life. 

The company has 
fixed three levels in 
the face value of 
its policies. As face value steps up 
at each level, the premium rate 
steps down. All permanent plans 
with face values under $5,000 are 
to be sold at the current premium 
rate. When the value steps up to 
$5,000, the annual premium per 
thousand drops a dollar. For poli- 
cies of $10,000 or more, annual pre- 
miums decrease an additional 25 
cents, a total of $1.25 below the base 
rate. 

Benefits of the graded premium 
plan are to be made retroactive to 
1947 by means of increased divi- 
dends for policies of $5,000 or more 
purchased under the Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary mortality table 
that has been used for the past 
decade. Net effect of the increased 
dividend is that of a lowered pay- 
ment for these policies. 

In 1957, the company estimates 
it will pay total dividends of $66.7 


million, an increase of 8 per cent 
over 1956. 


For Further Information Circle 216 on Card 


Sliding Scale Rates 


A new “cheaper by the dozen” 
sliding scale rate plan has been in- 
troduced on all Old American 
(Kansas City, Mo.) life policies. 
Thus Old American presents all life 
policies to policyholders at variable 
rates depending on the size of the 
policy. 


For Further Information Circle 217 on Card 


Family Policy with Payor Clause 


Baltimore Life now issues a fam- 
ily plan life insurance contract 
covering both parents, and all chil- 
dren to age 21. The “Thrif-T Fam- 
ily Plan” is issued in primary 
amounts on the breadwinner’s life 
from $3,000 to $6,000. 

The automatic payor provision 
protects the family in case of the 
father’s death before age 65. In 
such an event, all premium pay- 
ments stop but full protection con- 
tinues on all children to age 21, or 
until the father would have reached 
age 65, whichever is first, and on 
the mother to when her husband 
would have reached 65. 


For Further Information Circle 218 on Card 


Executive Protector Policy 


A new policy, known as the Ex- 
ecutive Protector, is being written 
by Indianapolis Life. Issued in 
amounts of $15,000 or more, it is a 
whole life contract with premiums 
fully paid at 90. 

The company states the gross 
premium is relatively low, partic- 
ularly at higher ages, and cash 
values are high with values for the 
tenth year and after being equal to 
the full net reserve. 


For Further Information Circle 219 on Card 


Revises Life Plans 


Guardian Life has introduced a 
new line of life policies with such 
features as reduction of gross pre- 
miums on most plans, increases in 
early cash values, broadening of 
settlement provisions and options, 
and where minimum amount issued 
is $10,000 or higher, lower pre- 
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miums for women than for men on 
all policies. 

Life income endowment - at - 70 
plans are offered at four maturity 
ages—55, 60, 65 and 70. On any 
policy scheduled to mature earlier 
than age 70, the policyholder will 
now have the right to defer ma- 
turity for any number of years up 
to age 70. 

Under the new program, mini- 
mum policy isued will be $2,000 ex- 
cept on juveniles, with that mini- 
mum continued at $1,000. 


For Further Information Circle 220 on Card 


Guaranteed Issue for Employees 


In its “Guaranteed Issue Plan,” 
Mutual Benefit Life is committed to 
issue insurance on all members of 
acceptable groups without medical 
evidence of insurability. 

Individuals of each group must 
be bound together by common em- 
ployment, and it is expected that 
the employer will contribute a 
major portion of the premiums. The 
plan applies only to groups of 25 or 
more. 

The coverage is available for per- 


sons up to and including age 60. 
Persons over 60 must establish in- 
surability under regular underwrit- 
ing rules. Amount per life is 
graded in proportion to the total 
amount of insurance applied for on 
the group, with a maximum of 
$25,000 per life. 


For Further Information Circle 221 on Card 


Deductible for A & H 


General American Life offers a 
deductible feature for personal ac- 
cident and sickness 
and hospitalization 
insurance. Effect is 
to provide for 
sharply lower pre- 
miums in return 
for deductible 
coverage similar to 
that used in automobile collision 
insurance. 

The company stated that pre- 
miums on its basic accident and 
medical expense reimbursement 
policies would be reduced 35 per 
cent by a rider under which the 
policyholder pays the first $50 of 
covered expense. 
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Furs by Dov 


Premiums on deductible hos- 
pitalization policies will be 25 per 
cent lower than premiums on the 
non-deductible policies. The pur- 
chaser pays for the covered 
benefits for the first five days of 
hospitalization, after which he is 
entitled to the benefits provided in 
the policy. In addition, daily hos- 
pital benefits are payable for 120 
instead of the usual 90 days. 


For Further Information Circle 222 on Card 


Employee Protection Package 


Life of Georgia is introducing a 
contract for small business firms of 
four to 24 employees providing 
major medical, hospitalization, sur- 
gical, life, accidental death and dis- 
memberment, and disability income. 

Named the Employee Protection 
Package, it is a one-year renewable 
term contract. While it will be of- 
fered as a complete package, varia- 
tions of coverage will be allowed. 
An individual policy will be issued 
each employee participating in the 
package plan. The hospitalization, 
surgical, and major medical portion 

Continued on page 46 








Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 45 


will be available for dependents as 
well as employees. 


For Further Information Circle 223 on Card 


Guaranteed Renewable 

Pacific Mutual Life announces a 
new accident and sickness policy 
which is guaranteed renewable but 


with the right of premium change 
reserved to the company. This 
reservation, the company states, 
allows premium cost to be kept 
within reach of families who are in 
greatest need of this kind of protec- 
tion. The policy guarantees that no 
change will be made because of de- 
terioration of the policyowner's 
health or because of change of 
occupation. 

Renewable to age 65, the contract 
offers lifetime accident indemnity 
and either 12 or 24 months sickness 
indemnity. Benefits are payable 


Soll Trawrance 


to Value 


Our John Goodwin assisted Ralph 
Neely of the Ball and Neely Agency 
in preparing a valuation estimate on 
this newly purchased residence in 
Oklahoma City. As a result, the 
owner purchased a Homeowners 
“C” policy in the amount of $70,000 
under section A, which followed the 
recommendation of the estimate of 
value. In addition, the assured had 
formerly carried a $20,000 P.P.F. 
which was increased to $35,000. 
Another example of our assistance 
is our Replacement Cost Guide. 
Send for it today. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


3202 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Phoenix Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
All forms of Insurance except Life 


from the first day of disability or 
from the eighth or 3lst day, with 
no waiting period for sickness 
coverage. 


For Further Information Cirele 224 on Card 
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Storekeeper's Broad Coverage 
Standard Accident now offers the 

new “package” broad form coverage 

to small storekeep- 

ers. One of the &- = 

mainadditions ae 

is fidelity coverage 5 4) x 

combined with cas- 

ualty coverage. The ; 

policy is specifically 

designed to answer 

the needs of the small storekeeper, 

defined as one who operates in a 

single location and who does not 

normally employ more than four 

persons. 

The policy is issued in amounts of 
$250, $500, $750, or $1,000. Limits 
of liability selected by the insured 
apply separately to each of nine 
coverages, with certain exceptions. 
An optional provision allows the 
storekeeper to elect a $25 deducti- 
ble to all of the insuring agreements 
except the counterfeit money cover- 
age. This deductible may be in- 
cluded in the policy to gain a sub- 
stantial reduction in the rate. 


For Further Information Circle 225 on Card 


. 
Auto Merit Plan 
Zurich-American Insurance Com- 
panies have announced a new ver- 
sion of their automobile merit 
policy, with broadened coverage and 


distinctive design. The book-type 
policy opens vertically and has in- 
dex tabs as well as large type to 
facilitate reading of the contract. 

Also, the company has adjusted 
its merit classification plan which 
was originally adopted to provide 
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lower 
drivers. 
Drivers with an accident-free and 
loss-free record during a 12-month 
period formerly received 15 per cent 
merit credits on bodily injury, 
property damage and medical nvay- 
ments coverages, and 10 per cent on 
physical damage coverages. There 
is now a uniform merit credit of 
10 per cent on all auto coverages. 


For Further Information Circle 226 on Card 


insurance costs for safe 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Pacific Mutual Life has reduced 
premium rates on new placements 
of permanent total disability pre- 
mium waiver coverage. 

Guardian Life has announced its 
entry into the group insurance 
field. Program will include life, 
weekly loss of time, accidental 
death and dismemberment, and a 
broad range of hospital, surgical 
and medical expense benefits. 

Great American Group has be- 
come a member of the U. S. Air- 
craft Insurance Group for all lines 
of aviation coverage. 

State Mutual Life has increased 
the total yearly income from all 
annuities (single premium and an- 
nual premium) from $10,000 to 
$12,000. Maximum amounts of 
monthly income available to any 
one life under annual premium 
retirement annuities or single pre- 
mium deferred cash refund 
annuities have also been sub- 
stantially increased. 

Ohio National Life has revised 
dividend scales for 1957 to in- 
crease policy dividends. 

Bankers Security Life has re- 
duced rates $2 per $1,000 on all 
policies over $5,000. The first 
$5,000 remains at regular rates 
and the reduction on all policies 
above that figure includes all reg- 
ular ordinary life, limited pay life, 
double protection plans, juvenile 
estate, all endowment, life income 
and all level term policies. 

Berkshire Life announces an in- 
creased discount rate on advance 
premiums paid by policyholders. 

Kansas City Life has made ex- 
tensive revisions in its rate book 
with premium reductions on prac- 
tically all plans. The company has 
also adopted a pre-authorized 
check plan and announced an in- 
crease in the age limit to age 70. 
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Connecticut General Life has 
adopted more liberal underwriting 
rules for its “Group Special’ in- 
surance plan for business firms 
with 10 to 24 employees. Individ- 
ual evidences of insurability will 
no longer be required in most 
cases. 

Mutual of New York has notified 
policyholders of a slight increase 
in interest rates on policy loans. 
The new sliding scale calls for 5 
per cent interest on unpaid 


balance of loan principal up to 
$1,500; 4% per cent between 


# 


$1,500 and $3,000, and 4 per cent 
on all excess over $3,000. Con- 
solidated loans are still permitted. 

Bankers National Life has an- 
nounced that it is now writing 
term insurance on dependent 
women. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
increased from 2% to 3 per cent 
the discount rate on advance pre- 
miums. The waiver of premiums 
provision on female lives has been 
extended to provide coverage to 
age 60, with the maximum issue 
age now fixed at 55. 


“Let’s get down to business’ 


says Broker Harold J. Levy (left) shown here with 
Alfred B. Lasker, Associate Manager of 
Prudential’s Fort Dearborn Agency in Chicago. 


“Business insurance, that is. If you’re like 
me, you'll certainly appreciate the help 
that Prudential’s Brokerage Service gives 
in planning and developing business insur- 
ance cases. 

“T look for quality, reliability and speed in 
a Life Agency. And Prudential fills the bill 
on all three points. Their staff of expert 


Brokerage Managers, and the services they 
provide (their one day illustration and pro- 
posal service is terrific) just can’t be topped. 
“With their assistance I can offer complete 
insurance service to my clients. And that 
puts more dollars in my pocket. Yet with 
all this wonderful help, I still get the full 


commission.” 


You'll enjoy AIR POWER Om YOU ARE THERE, Sundays, CBS-TV 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE + THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s BROKERAGE SERVICE and how it will 


make LIFE sales easier for me. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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PHONE 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Life Insurance * Annuities * Sickness & Accident Protection ® Group Insurance * Group Pensions 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Agents Weigh Machine Accounting 

As a service to readers, “The 
Hartford Agent” recently made a 
survey of agencies which have in- 
stalled bookkeeping machines. The 
resulting article is titled “Can a 
Machine Do It Better?” and is now 
available in reprint form. 

The report, not to be construed 
as an endorsement by the Hartford 
Group of any particular machine or 
method of accounting, relates in- 
dividual opinions expressed by the 
agents contacted and are printed 
with the writers’ permission. It 
was felt that the experiences de- 
scribed would prove helpful to 
agents considering the purchase of 
a bookkeeping machine now or at 
some future time. 


For Further Information Circle 70 on Card 


Office Storage—Credenza 


The Streamliner Credenza, man- 
ufactured by Globe-Wernicke Co. of 
Cincinnati, O., provides handy and 
attractive storage space for books, 
personal files, dictating machine, 
and other necessary office equip- 
ment. Credenza cabinets can be 
custom-tailored to personal require- 
ments. It is designed to match the 
Streamliner executive desk. 


For Further Information Circle 71 on Card 


College Group Contracts 


For the guidance of college and 
university trustees, administrative 
officers and insurance committees, 
the Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association has compiled a 
booklet entitled “Group Insurance 
tor Major Medical Expenses.” 

Contents cover a general descrip- 
tion of Major Medical Insurance, 
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Per Cause and Calendar Year 
Plans, the TIAA Continued Ex- 
pense Plan, expenses which are 
covered and those not covered, ex- 
tension of benefits after termina- 
tion of insurance. Covered groups 
(including dependent coverage) are 
defined as well as the method of 
installing a plan. The work of 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, a nonprofit legal re- 
serve life insurance company, and 
its companion organization, the 
College Retirement Equities Fund, 
is briefly described. 


For Further Information Circle 72 on Card 


New Bateman Color Cartoon 


Stewart, Smith and Company 
have received a supply from London 
of the latest in H. M. Bateman’s 
series of color cartoons poking fun 
at the foibles and fancies of insur- 
ance men everywhere. 


This new sketch is titled “Live- 
stock Underwriter Inspecting His 
Current Claims.’ Copies suitable 
for framing are available free to 
insurance people. 


For Further Information Circle 73 on Card 


Mats Promote Safe-Driving 

A series of 12 illustrated safety 
articles pointing out common driv- 
ing fallacies has been issued by 


INSURANCE 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 49 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Allstate Insurance Company to 
newspapers in United States and 
Canada as a public service. Entitled 
“He Thought He Was Right,” the 
series is in mat form and was de- 
signed for newspapers in smaller 
cities and for weekly newspapers. 
Each mat contains a photo of an 
actual auto crash. A few para- 
graphs describe what the driver 
did wrong and what he should have 
done. 


For Further Information Circle 74 on Card 


Four-Color Automatic Pencil 


A four-color automatic pencil 
from Welt-Pen of West Germany 
has been announced by Benard 
Sales Company, New York City. 
Designed particularly for persons 
who keep detailed records and 
books in office and factory, the 
pen is finished in non-tarnish 
silver and switches easily to any 
of four colored leads. The Welt 
pencil takes standard lead in red, 
green, blue and black. 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card 


Self Help for Sales Training 
“Train Your Men to Train Them- 
selves” is a new series of self-help 
bulletins for sales and other per- 
sonnel, offered by Gordon L. Matt- 

son & Associates of Chicago. 
Purpose of the series is to enable 
Continued on page 51 
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items 
“Contracts and Policies” and "Bookshelf" 


for more 
items 
“Contracts and Policies’ and ‘'Bookshelf” 


Ml MAIL THIS CARD Hi 


information about numbered 


under “Products and Services,” 


Executives Bookshelf 
Greatest Property Threat—Hailstorms 


“Hailstorms of the United States” is a University of 
Oklahoma Press publication written by Snowden D. Flora. 
It gives a panoramic view of damage to agricultural pro- 
duction, livestock, homes and business wrought by hail— 
a far more destructive weather hazard than tornadoes. 

The book describes the origin and problems of hail 
forecasting and development of protective insurance 
against this greatest of threats to property and crops. The 
author for 32 years was section director of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau in Kansas and has also written ‘“Tor- 
nadoes of the United States.” 
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Salesmanship with Skill Tests 


Written by life agent Harry Kuesel, “How to Sell 
Against Tough Competition” brings together many hints 
on how to sell successfully. Hundreds of tested ideas and 
suggestions illustrate how to meet and overcome com- 
petition, from rivals, from prospects, and from yourself. 

“What Would You Have Done?” is an added feature. 
At the end of each chapter the reader can test his selling 
skill against the talents of America’s top-ranking sales- 
men. He decides how to beat the competition in a real-life 
selling situation. Then he turns the page to see how a top 


seller succeeded in his own way. 
Fer Further Information Cirele 287 on Card 


Home Building and Its Financing 


A monograph by Drs. Leo Grebler, David M. Blank and 
Louis Winnick, entitled “Capital Formation in Residential 
Real Estate,” is the result of a joint study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and the Institute for Urban 
Land Use and Housing Studies of Columbia University. 
The work was prepared with the aid of funds from the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 

The study pinpoints and projects the influential factors 
in home-building since 1890, and is a systematic investi- 
gation of long-term trends in housing construction and 
its financing in this country. 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 
Beneficiary Book Revised 


“The Beneficiary in Life Insurance” is a revised edition 
of a book which went through four printings and became 
a basic component of materials prescribed in courses 
given by the American College of Life Underwriters. 

The revised edition retains the focus of the original, 
namely, to trace and analyze various contract provisions, 
company practices, statutory enactments, and court deci- 
sions that define, limit, and protect the rights of bene- 
ficiaries. Material on the taxation of life insurance pro- 
ceeds has been completely rewritten and greatly expanded. 
The revised edition has been edited by Dan M. McGill, 
Ph.D., C.L.U., executive director of the Huebner Founda- 
tion. 
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Auto Laws in Looseleaf Service 


— Automobile liability security laws for all states and 
Canada are kept up to date in pamphlets that make up a 
looseleaf book. 

Provided by the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, “Automobile Liability Security Laws in the 
United States and Canada” summarizes the salient pro- 
visions and gives the complete text of each law. The full 
book of 59 pamphlets costs $12 with a slight additional 
charge for the supplement service. Latest revised pam- 
phlets for the series cover Massachusetts and the Cana- 
dian provinces of New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 
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Library Facts in One Volume 


The 1957 American Library Annual, sponsored by the 
Council of National Library Association and the “Library 
Journal,” lists 99 major library groups. Also included are 
a new section of International Library Associations, 
names of officers and committee chairmen, information 
on the book-reading public, along with statistics on public, 
college, school and special libraries. 

Special additions to the new revision include the 
Library Services Act, reprinted in full, a report on the 
new Council on Library Resources, and a helpful guide to 
national centers of bibliographical information covering 
142 top libraries throughout the world. 
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Continued from page 48 


employees to discover from work 
experiences new opportunities for 
progress, and to obtain from other 
training opportunities information, 
skills and techniques which will aid 
them in advancing on the job. Each 
series has two releases per month 
and subscriptions are offered at 
quantity rates. 
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Cookbook for insurance Families 


Over 400 recipes, many featuring 
“easy-to-do” methods, are listed in 
a new cookbook compiled from 
favorite dishes submitted by wives 
of agents working for Combined 
Insurance Companies. “The Pride 
Cook Book” features an attractive 
and handy looseleaf binder cover, 
offering additional space for house- 
hold hints, and for the user’s own 
favorite recipes. 

The cookbook was sent out as a 
special holiday mailing to wives of 
employees and to all women em- 


ployed by Combined Companies. It 
was prepared under the supervision 
of Miss Vivian Beldger of the 
Hearthstone Company, who can 
supply more information on the 
cookbook. 
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Pocket-Size Collapsible Viewer 


The 3-D Stereo Viewer, manufac- 
tured by the Taylor-Merchant Cor- 
poration, folds compactly and ac- 
commodates any standard slides. 
Salesmen will find it a convenient, 
lightweight aid in product demon- 
strations and for quick illustrations 
during sales talks. 


The viewer has a built-in focus- 
handground, polished 
lenses, and is constructed of heavy- 


ing device, 


duty manila. The plastic wallet in 
which it comes is large enough to 
accommodate a dozen slides along 
with the collapsible viewer, and the 
entire kit fits into a suit pocket. 
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Booklet for Armed Forces 


A booklet to help men in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard with their 
insurance buying has been re- 
leased by Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. “Buying Life Insurance—A 
Guide for Members of the Armed 
Forces” was prepared in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Defense. Originally for distribu- 
tion to members of the Armed 
Forces, the publication is also 
available to life insurance compa- 
nies and agents’ organizations. 
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U. S. Auto Sales Financing 

“Key to a Better Life” is the 
title of a fact book of the auto- 
financing industry. 
the American Fi- 


mobile sales 
Published by 


Continued on page 52 


more travel and more casualties 
mean more opportunities to sell 


PEERLESS 
TRAVEL ACCIDENT POLICY 


“WORLD-WIDE’”’ 


February 1957 


While history is being made in increased travel 
and accidents, you can make history yourself 
by selling more travel accident insurance. 

The Peerless “WORLD-WIDE” Travel Accident 
Policy* is a vital policy . . . especially now 
when people are “on the go’ more than ever be- 
fore—travelling for both business and pleasure. 


Selling at an annual premium of only $1.25 per 
$1,000 ($25,000 minimum, $100,000 maximum 


— Ages 18 to 70), giving coverage anywhere 
in the world, and providing reimbursement 
for loss of life and dismemberment . . . this 
policy is especially attractive and highly sale- 
able. In addition, the Peerless “Sales Con- 
vincers” kit of selling aids leaves nothing to 
chance in earning more commissions easier 
and faster. Write for full details today! 
*Policy No. PAH-914R 


PEERLESS 
Iusuvance® Company 


KEENE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 








Soy 
1894 


The Pioneer Organization 


COATS & 


BURCHARD| 


COMPANY 
Chicago 


APPRAISERS 


Appraisals for Correct 
Insurance Coverage and 
Proof of Loss 


Depreciation Studies 
Property Ledgers 


4413 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 








Home Office Omaha, Nebraska 


By great, we mean proficient 
—having knowledge and ex- 
perience in a trade or profes- 
sion above the average. 


Our General Agents and agents 
in the field, and our Home Of- 
fice personnel are all great, and 
are willing to share their skills 
and bring out all of your capa- 
bilities. Truly a great company. 


in the insurance world 
It’s World Insurance 
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nance Conference, 
ition includes a 
statistics; 


the 1956-57 ed- 
supplement of 
these four pages pro- 
vide latest figures on the impact 
of automobile sales financing on 
the U. 8. economy. Contents of 
the fact book proper include: 
automobile instalment sale credit, 
instalment credit and the econ- 
omy, and the place of the inde- 
pendent sales finance company in 
the American economy. 


For Further Information Cirele 80 on Card 


Blasting Manual for Adjusters 


An easy-to-read, 74-page “Guide 
for Adjusters—Blasting Claims” 
has been issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in con- 
junction with the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

Exhaustive studies by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and independent 
experts clearly indicate that the 
normal use of explosives rarely pro- 
duces damage to nearby property, 
the guide points out. Yet increasing 
construction activities are produc- 
ing an increasing number of claims. 

Because of this, every adjuster 
who wants to make a proper evalua- 
tion of claims should be familiar 
with the studies contained in the 
guide. These relate to suggested 
procedure for adjusters in the in- 
vestigation of claims, types of 
blasting losses, causes of plaster 
and masonry cracks, and the prob- 
lem of common cracking observed 
in small structures. 


For Further Information Circle 81 on Card 


Company Insurance Buying 


Most organizations today rec- 
ognize company insurance as no 
longer a part-time purchasing func- 
tion. The over-all growth in com- 
pany assets, the increased com- 
plexity of operations, and the ex- 
panding legal and social responsi- 
bilities to employees and the public 
have all contributed to recognition 
of company insurance as an im- 
portant, specialized management 
function. 

“Company Insurance Administra- 


tion” is a recently completed study 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, but is available only to 
subscribing associates of the Board. 
The report examines developments 
in risk management, and provides 
a timely analysis of current prac- 
tices and trends in the organization 
and control of company insurance 
operations. 
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Precision Duplicator 


Roneo “750,” automatic precision 
duplicator, features a fully automat- 
ic inking process requiring no ad- 
justment, an absolutely clean color 
change in 25 seconds, and precision 
registration. The machine has a 
controlled low starting speed en- 
abling the operator to check copy 
position, then accelerates to speeds 


in the range of 40-150 copies per 
minute. The Roneo ‘750’ can feed 
many paper stocks from light 
weight to card stock, including 
single post cards. 


For Further Informatien Circle 83 on Card 


Guide to the U. S. Government 


The 1956-57 edition of the U. S 
Government Organization Manual 
is now available. This official hand- 
book of the federal government, 
selling for $1 a copy, covers the 
creation and authority, organiza- 
tion, and functions of all branches 


of the government. 
For Further Information Circle 84 on Card 


Lab Available for Research 


Facilities of the Factory Mutual 
Laboratories are being made avail- 
able on a contract basis to organi- 
zations seeking help in product de- 
velopment or other research. Main- 
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tained by the Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
these laboratories afford opportu- 
nities to investigate fire and ex- 
plosion phenomena, and to under- 
take development in other fields, 
particularly in hydraulics, heat 
transmission, combustion processes 
and auto-oxidation. 


Information on these research 
facilities is contained in a new de- 
scriptive booklet, “Research and 
Testing.” 


For Further Information Circle 85 on Card 


Handbook of Veterans’ Benefits 


Insurance Research & Review 
Service offers a “Handbook of Ser- 
vicemen’s and Veterans’ Benefits” 
by Robert H. Christy, LL.B., and 
Paul D. Hill. Benefits to which ser- 
vicemen and veterans are entitled 
are outlined in simple, non-techni- 
cal language. 

Section I deals with retirement 
and disability benefits and benefits 
payable at death to replace the dis- 
continued government life insur- 
ance program. Section II covers an 
analysis of benefits in terms of the 
overall financial needs of the ser- 
viceman or veteran and his family. 
Copies may be purchased in bulk by 
those interested. 


For Further Information Circle 86 on Card 


Management Books Listed 


The 1956-57 edition of the Amer- 
ican Management Association Book- 
shelf — a complete catalog of the 
Association’s publications — is 
available on a complimentary basis 
to any interested manager writing 
on his organization stationery. In 
addition to books and pamphlets on 
management techniques, the cata- 
log lists items in the AMA’s insur- 
ance series. 


For Further Information Circle 87 on Card 


P.A. System Operates on Batteries 


A transisterized, completely port- 
able public address system that re- 
quires no external power source and 
weighs only 18 pounds is being 
marketed by Antrex Corporation. 

Called “Redcap,” the unit is built 
into an attache case about six in- 
ches wide, 14 inches deep and 18 

Continued on page 54 
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what's morale, daddy? 


It is not easy to describe morale, because it is an intangi- 
ble something. Morale is the thing that makes a team 
come back on the field at half-time and win a game. Morale 
is the winning habit, a feeling of success, a surge of ex- 
citement, the power to do a job well. 


American United men have that tingle of excitement in 
a large measure. They have the merchandise: full income 
protection on every front down to non-can income disa- 
bility, guaranteed renewable accident, sickness and major 
medical. They have the backing of a sales-minded, com- 
petitive home office staff. They have open channels of 
communications where ideas flow freely on a two-way 
street. They have what it takes to be successful. 


. a * — 

American United Life 
INSURMNCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS -« FLEXIBLE OPTIONS ¢ LOW NET COST SPECIALS 
UNIQUE JUVENILE © GROUP INSURANCE ¢ GROUP RETIREMENT ¢ PENSION TRUSTS 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL 
SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE 








These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially For You To Create Prestige: 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS ... INSURED PENSIONS . . . EM- 


PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES... 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 
Write for Sample Copies 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

















WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 

Insurance Accountants 
200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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inches long. Components are a 
high fidelity transistor amplifier, 
a heavy-duty eight-inch speaker, a 
microphone and controls, and two 
flashlight batteries. 

Since the unit draws all its power 
from the two batteries, it is ready 
for instant use anywhere without 


electrical connections. Batteries are 
easily replaceable and give up to 50 
hours of service. The system may 
be used either inside or out of doors 
at sales meetings, conferences or 
banquets. 


For Further Information Circle 88 on Card 


’ 
Workmen's Comp Papers 
The Casualty Actuarial Society 
has reprinted two papers from its 
proceedings. One is “Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Rate- 


Ou FO Mnnivesay Year 


43 a> 
{G7 when horse-drawn street cars were a 


popular mode of transportation, Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa opened its first offices in this 
Des Moines building. As the first life insurance com- 


pany in Iowa, it not only provided life insurance 
protection to its policyholders, but also made impor- 
tant contributions to the growth of the area it served. 


rop AV Equitable Life of Iowa is licensed to 
operate in 31 states and the District of Columbia. Its 
assets are in excess of $580,000,000 and it has over 
$1,490,000,000 of life insurance in force. It serves 
the life insurance needs of more than 300,000 
policyholders in every state in the union 

and in many foreign lands. 


y LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


making,” by Ralph M. Marshall, 
assistant actuary of National 
Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance. 

The other is “The Workmen’s 
Injury Table and 
Standard Wage Distribution 
Table—Their Development and 
Use in Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Ratemaking,” by Bar- 
ney Fratello, National Council on 
Compensation Each 
paper may be purchased for $1.50. 


Compensation 


Insurance. 
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Photocopyer Needs No Shield 


The Dri-Stat Division of Peerless 
Photo Products describes its new 
automatic transfer process photo- 
copy machine as the smallest ever 
offered. Called the Dri-Stat ‘200,” 
the photocopyer is said to take less 
space than a standard electric type- 
writer. 

Although - extremely small, the 
Dri-Stat “200” handles any copying 


job up to nine inches in width, giv- 
ing black-and-white copies in less 
than a minute from any original, 
including pencilled notations, half- 
tones, charts, and the like. The 
equipment works without booths or 
shields in any normal office light. 
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For your convenience .. . 


The reply card on page 49 of this 
issue can be used to obtain additional 
information about the items which are 
followed by card numbers in both the 
Products and Services and the Contracts 
and Policies departments. 
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NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Everybody hails the sound protection 
National Casualty offers — the finest in 
Disability Income, Hospitalization and 
Surgical coverages for the Individual, 
Family, Franchise or True Group case. 
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UNITED LIF 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
AN OLD NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
For complete details, write: H. V. Staehle, Jr., C. 


EGT. 1913 


L. U., Field Management 
V. Pres., United Life, 8 White St., Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: 
Conmn., Del., D.C., La, Me., Md.,*, Mass.,.* Mich.,* N.H., N.J., N.C.,* 
Ohio, Pa., R.1., $.C., Vt., Va. * Not available in these states. 
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Why are so many now selling ALL THREE? 


It’s convenient to sell. life insurance as well as fire 
and casualty because Monumental helps you in 
prospecting .. . selling . . . servicing. 

It’s profitable to sell life insurance the Monumental 
“Pure Profit’? way which assures maximum com- 
missions . . . minimum expense. 

It makes sales sense to satisfy your clients’ need for 
life insurance along with their other insurance 
requirements. 


For details concerning a Life Agency Contract write to: 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered 1858 
Home Office—Charles & Chase Sts.— Baltimore, Md. 


Assets exceeding $190,000,000 « Over $930,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
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mvestments... 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Our Judgments 


FTER much thought and care- 

ful consideration of the usual 
voluminous reports prepared in 
every investigation, the U. S. Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Banking and 
Currency has come up with the 
statement that the Stock Ex- 
change activities of the institu- 
tional investor was a potent force 
in the mercurial advance of many 
stocks during the past three years. 
This should hardly be a surprise 
to any one. It would seem, how- 
ever, if this situation went on for 
three years, as the Committee 
states, a certain amount of rash 
buying took place. 

This also is hardly a surprise 
as the managers of the investment 
portfolios of institutions are 
human like the rest of us. There 
is no monopoly on wisdom in any 
group. We all have our weak- 
nesses and one of those weak- 
nesses is to follow the fashion. 
Also as a nation we are active and 
aggressive. We go to extremes 
without much effort and fre- 
quently reverse the action just as 
quickly. For some years now we 
have been in an era of prosperity. 

You as an investor—whether as 
an executive of an insurance com- 
pany, a bank, a pension fund or 
just an individual keeping your 
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and Enthusiasms 


money at work—may be just as 
responsible for placing an unreal- 
istic price on a stock as the next 
fellow. As the Committee says, 
stock prices have advanced rap- 
idly, but it hardly seems fair to 
blame “institutions” which, after 
all, are run by individuals. 


Rewards of Hindsight 


Just give a little thought to 
some of the purchases you have 
made. Haven’t you looked back at 
times and wondered how you ever 
happened to pay such a price for 


MANTELL 


"People keep asking me what's a sure thing 
to bet on, so | did something about it— 
next week | start selling insurance!" 


a particular stock? Why did you 
buy at that particular time? Or 
why were you afraid to buy a 
particular stock that turned out 
well? Hindsight is rewarding if 
used to question your mistakes, 
rather than to tell the world what 
a wonder you would have been if 
you had done so and so. 

We all have these moments of 
wondering whether we actually 
were of sound mind and body at 
some moment in the past. That 
does not mean the errors com- 
mitted were serious ones, but 
since either enthusiasm or abject 
depression temporarily took over 
our thinking, some time is required 
to correct the balance. This en- 
thusiastic action is what brought 
about the Senate’s investigation. 

So we all find ourselves doing 
things investment-wise that in the 
aggregate produce a pattern such 
as the Committee has just ana- 
lyzed. These patterns can come 
about in industry groups as easily 
as in “the market” as measured 
by an average. 


Atomic Promises 


A popular example is atomic 
energy. In this group some rather 
far fetched beneficiaries are in- 
cluded. There is no doubt that 
atomic energy holds out great 
promise of service to mankind. 
Aside from the many new scien- 
tific discoveries that may come 
through research, atomic energy 
is basically a source of power. If 
that source of power can be prop- 
erly controlled and the power pro- 
duced be made competitive with 
other sources of power, then 
atomic power will add to our pro- 
ductive ability. It will supplement 
and take its place among our 
many other sources of power and 
used where it can be most helpful. 
This would seem to be a logical 
expectancy and investors should 
evaluate it as such. 


No Profits—yet 


But to follow the price pattern 
of stocks of companies that are 
associated with the development 
of atomic energy, one would think 
such companies had struck a gold 
mine and, even at $35.00 an ounce, 
would be turning in rapidly rising 
profits very shortly. As a matter 
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of fact, most companies so engaged 
will tell you that the atomic en- 
ergy work they are doing is an 
expense and profit from it is not 
expected for a considerable time. 
Many companies now in the field 
may not have the resources to con- 
tinue to carry on the work to the 
point of profit and will retire or 
merge. This is the pattern fol- 
lowed by many growing industries 
of the past. 

Even so, much emphasis is 
placed by some investors on hold- 
ing atomic energy stocks. In time 
the value may be there, but pres- 
ent prices indicate that some of 
you are so convinced of the great 
future earning potential that you 
just can’t resist paying a 1960 
price tag today. 

Combustion Engineering and 
Babcock & Wilcox are both vitally 
interested in making progress in 
the development of ways and 
means of servicing atomic energy 
stations, because otherwise they 
might in time find themselves out 
of business. These companies 
aren’t adding to earning power as 
yet by atomic energy development 
work. In time presumably atomic 
energy installations will replace 
present type installations, but 
does that mean a much greater 
earning power? There is little 
reason to suppose so if atomic en- 
ergy is to be competitive. Still we 
are willing to pay more for the 
stock of both companies today 
than the record of the past justi- 
fies. The past record may not be 
the best of guides, but the nebu- 
lous future when it jells must be 
measurably better, or the invest- 
ment may be an uncomfortable 
long-pull holding. 


Antibiotics Spurt 


If it isn’t atomic energy it is 
some other fancy of the moment. 
Of course, we can put some of the 
activity down to short term specu- 
lators taking advantage of a 
ground swell of investment inter- 
est. But these short term specu- 
lators do not stay very long and 
the real increase in price comes 
from the investor. The advent of 
antibiotics is an example of in- 
tense investment interest until 
about 1952 when some of the pro- 
duction problems and competition 
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undermined the generally accepted 
belief that earnings would be 
phenomenal. 


Increases and Fast Drops 


The market place is a consensus 
of the moment, not necessarily a 
correct one but a consensus never- 
theless. We are all a part of that 
consensus and if we allow our 
natural tendency of going to ex- 
tremes to take over, we are bound 
to help produce rapid price in- 
creases and just as rapid declines. 
The Committee has pointed out a 
situation well known to us, but 
to which we seldom give thought 
except after the folly of the mo- 
ment has become obvious. 


The big problem for every in- 
vestor in every category (the in- 
vestment committee member of an 
institution can be just as foolish 
and just as human as any other 
individual) is to keep his feet on 
the ground and fight against the 
greedy vision that may appear, or 
against the equally dangerous vil- 
lain of despair. Investing is basi- 
cally an act of judgment and our 
judgment can easily be warped. 

The Senate’s Committee report 
may render a service in highlight- 
ing the “significant role” played 
by institutional and other profes- 
sional investors. From this source 
should come, in time, more sta- 
bility and greater judgment. 
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Sage 


LOS ANGELES 


uB, metropolitan Los An- 


geles, we have currently a 
splendid opportunity for the 
man who feels he is ready for 
General Agent capacity. 
National Reserve Life has 
exceeded the two hundred mil- 
lion dollar mark of Insurance 
In Force—and in 1957 will con- 
tinue its vigorous expansion 








For The Man Ready 


For General Agent Qualification 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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program from California to 
Florida. 

Complete home office co 
operation assured. Write for 
detailed information. Corre- 
spondence in complete con- 
fidence! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 
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Sometimes, however—and this 
is historically the pace and price 
of leadership—it becomes virtually 
impossible to ponder a given prob- 
lem, year-in, year-out. Instead, 
when time is the essence—so goes 


reeee’ Gore land this school of thought—it is im- 
g eo @ @ perative to take a calculated risk 
on the essential rightness of the 
hundreds of little decisions, which, 
in turn, have created scores of 
major decisions, already rendered 
by others. This is known as the 
power of saying “yes.” 


Are You a Luxury? 

When insurance management is 
serious about such a multiphased 
assortment of functions as market 
and pure research, product de- 
velopment, sales promotion, educa- 
tion, publicity, advertising and 
public relations (not to mention 
company magazines), the tendency 

“The Power of Yes” sophical as well as the economic jig for said division(s) or depart- 

: : e implications of alternate courses ment(s) to grow in stature, useful- 

To “think out” a problem, we of action; and to render a sound ness, budget, and, let’s face it, 

usually like to start at the be- decision based on facts, tempered staff. In fact, in the really large 

ginning—to be briefed on the back- _ only by whatever expediency is re- companies any one of these lively 
ground of the total situation; to quired to facilitate an end or arts is a major endeavor. 

meditate on the social and philo- purpose. The astonishing thing is, the 
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only people who have to justify 
(or, for that matter, who can 
justify) their existence are the 
sales promotion crowd. The rest 
of this vast horde of mercenaries 
takes its annual pat on the back, 
presents whatever pet new proj- 
ects, gains an automatic 10 per 
cent budget increase—and, con- 
tinues on its merry, if nebulous, 
way. 

So, inevitably, we come to the 
question: Is all this a “luxury” 
the insurance business can ill af- 
ford? So, define a “luxury” in the 
insurance business. 

In defense of leading practition- 
ers of the lively arts let us sum 
up their achievements with some- 
thing of a left-handed compliment: 
Thanks to their efforts, the insur- 
ance business is gaining a reputa- 
tion for “progressiveness” that is 
way out of proportion to premium 
income! The next point for them 
to establish: Let’s make “progress” 
synonymous with “profit.” 


Simple Question 
Why are not agencies appointed 
with some foreknowledge of the 
changing industrial pattern of 
America? 


New Thought 

Let us develop a realistic ap- 
proach to the mass insuring public. 

Our strength is people. For an 
old-line agency company this could 
be a unique concept. Agency mo- 
tivation, as we know it, is rapidly 
going out of style. A surprising 
majority of the insuring public 
(essentially buyers under age 35) 
have never even heard of the 
American Agency System. Of 
those who have, most of them have 
it confused with direct-writer 
agents. After all, thanks to direct 
writers, an agent is an agent. 

Here are the lessons to learn 
from the real insurance merchan- 
disers: 

(1) Mass markets do not need 
or deserve class markups. Make 
a hard decision on mass versus 
class. In a democratic free market, 
the people dictate their own terms. 

(2) The more of anything one 
buys, the better the price. This is 
a maxim of the marketplace. 

(3) No one has ever accused a 
hard-sell insurance merchandiser 

Continued on page 60 
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 2-WAY SAVINGS 


for Homeowners and Tenants 


5 ERE ARE FEW protection 
needs of homeowners and tenants 
that can’t be met through use of the 
residence package policies. The quick 
acceptance of the “‘all-in-one’”’ policy 
has, in fact, opened up the whole field 
of the residence and personal lines to 
agents who do the systematic promo- 
tion and contact work that is required 
to inform and sell these groups. 
With the Homeowners and Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policies, Grain 
Dealers’ agents have the package con- 








tracts that give these buyers the 
broader, economical protection they 
want. They can offer the added advan- 
tage of the two-way savings that our 
package policies provide: Savings 
through low initial cost, and savings 
through policyholder dividends. It 
adds up to a “package” that’s hard 
to top! 

Why not talk to our special agents 
now about ways that Grain Dealers’ 
multiple-line facilities can be used to 
round out your agency services. 


Cu Cealerssbf ita, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE + CASUALTY*AUTOMOBILE+ INLAND MARINE 
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New England 


Continued from page 59 


of sloppy underwriting. He is ad- 


mittedly and shamelessly out—not 
so much to perform a public serv- 
ice—as he is to make money. Yet, 
by skimming the cream of his 
market, by doing better for the 
people who simply “don’t have” 
losses, he is performing in their 


public interest. The converse is, 
of course, increased acquisition 
costs for whatever less desirable 
business is left for the commis- 
sion-conscious hounds. Example: 
For a company to offer 35 per cent 
commission on Homeowners A and 
B in “excepted” cities is unjustifi- 
able in the face of rising expense 
costs, is inane in the face of loss 
trends, and is absurd in the face 
of ultimate consumer cost. 

(4) They, essentially the “latter 
day” merchandisers—be they non- 





"most every store in your town is a prospect for our 


NEW POLICYT 


A bonanza for wide-awake agents—that’s the only way to describe American 
Surety’s Broad Form Storekeepers Policy. It’s designed for the one-location 
merchant customarily employing not more than four other persons. There are 
plenty of such enterprises in your community! 

This convenient “package” coverage gives merchants all the protection of the 
standard Storekeepers Burglary and Robbery Policy . . . plus Employee Dishon- 
esty and Depositors Forgery features, insurance against Counterfeit Money 
hazards, and damage by Vandalism and Malicious Mischief, and other protection. 

Storekeepers who now have the older form will welcome the new policy’s 
added features. Storekeepers whose business is not large enough for the C-3-D 
Policy will like the similar broad, low-cost coverages of this new policy. 


FREE POLICY COMPARISON CHART—Current issue of our “Mailroad to 
Profits” features a comparison chart of the Broad Form Storekeepers Policy 
gives you a clear, point-by-point comparison with the 

ordinary Storekeepers Burglary and Robbery form, Se 


It’s just one of our many selling aids to help you make 


“nalnal'o PROFITS 


the most of the profitable storekeeper market. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


HOMEOWNERS 


FIDELITY - SURETY » CASUALTY - FIRE - INLAND MARINE 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY «+ AVIATION 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


agency writers or agency writing 
independent pioneers—know how 
to create new markets, how to 
broaden their base of operations, 
how to sell insurance. 

(5) They know how to acquire 
their business economically, for 
less than average commissions. 

(6) They know how to under- 
write, how to make a profit on an 
ever increasing volume. 

(7) All signals indicate that 
these recognized insurance mer- 
chandisers are acutely aware of 
their profit opportunities typical 
of a mass insurance sales situa- 
tion: Yesterday, automobile; to- 
day, fire and homeowners; tomor- 
row, personal accident; eventually, 
life—all on an attractive budget 
plan for the complete package. 


Strictly Fundamental 


When an _ underwriter begins 
paying out more than 50 cents of 
every dollar in the first few years 
of an immature contract, he is well 
on the way to sleeping in the 
streets. Example: disability in- 
come insurance was set back a 
quarter-century by hastily and in- 
accurately conceived plans. Un- 
derwriting is finally coming back 
in that field. 

Underwriting always stages a 
comeback in every field. 

Additional example of the value 
of sound mass underwriting: For 
pure percentage profit, no one has 
yet devised a better get-rich-quick 
insurance scheme than the cen- 
tury-old travel accident package— 
25 cents a day. 

Basic requirements: Sales mo- 
tivation, commonly recognized 
perils of travel; the sales force, 
(maintained to this day) whoever 
sells you your passage; underwrit- 
ing, anyone who has enough money 
to travel under stipulated condi- 
tions is a good risk. 

This was a “revolutionary” idea 
in American insurance in 1864. It 
was already “old” in England. It 
founded at least one of our present 
insurance empires. 

Please note mass insurance 
basics and relate them to today’s 
problems: When one is traveling, 
he is concerned about the perils 
of travel. He buys insurance from 
the most immediate and convenient 
source. There is no need for an 
insurance program to be prepared 
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by a professional counselor. Under 
regulated travel conditions, there 
is a favorable improbability of 
loss. Yet, in the public mind, there 
is a high probability of loss. In 
any event, for a mere 25 cents one 
can secure peace of mind. Who’s 
to quibble? 


A Word for Salesmen 


In respect to insurance let us be- 
ware of this era of customer self- 
service. The giants of our busi- 
ness testify that there has to be a 
sale before service can be ren- 
dered. If we depend on Mr. John 
Q to buy from us without our in- 
itiating, promoting, and otherwise 
effecting action, there will be no 
sale and no service. Let us not 
make the purchase of insurance as 
much a chore as is the purchase of 
a suit of clothes or a second cup 
of coffee. 

With lessons from general busi- 
ness in mind our sales leaders up- 
grade their customers to the pro- 
tection they need, deserve, and can 
pay for; they suggest a companion 
tie-in sale of a naturally related 
coverage; they de-emphasize price; 
they play up to a customer’s nat- 
ural desires; and—above all— 
they make it easy to buy. 


From Kansas 


What is your problem? What 
are the possible solutions? Decide 
on one solution for your program 
of action. Do it—M. A. Peterson, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


From India 


A note from the Insurance Forum 
of Bombay, India: 

The man who is so busy that he 
does not have time to read his 
trade papers is like the man who 
was so busy chopping wood that 
he did not have time to sharpen 
his axe. When a man ignores de- 
velopments in his trade and 
among his competitors, he is just 
kidding himself. If he is too busy 
chopping wood, he should not 
blame anyone but himself if the 
business edge of his axe gets dull. 


From Vermont 


Don’t count chickens before 
hatching—but don’t neglect sit- 
ting on eggs. 
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Competition Pretty Fierce? 


lt needn't be! 


Selling some lines of insurance is like engaging in a free-for-all . . . every 
man and his brother is fighting against you. But there are other classes 


of insurance where the going is not nearly so rough. For example, 
American Casualty makes available to its agents many of the more 
unusual forms of coverage on which the alert agent has a virtual “‘ex- 


clusive” in his territory. Two such lines (we have many more) are 
ACCOUNTANT'S PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY and LAWYER'S PROTECTIVE INSUR- 


50 Branch 
Offices 


Coast to Coast 


Unusually com- 
plete Fire, Surety, 
Casualty and Ac- 
cident and Sickness 
Facilities 


ANCE. Both offer a good field 
for some creative selling. 
Good coverage... attractive 
rates ...a market that’s wait- 
ing to be developed... and 
negligible competition. Like 
to see our mail leaflets de- 
scribing the two policies? Just 
fill in and mail the coupon. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY Dept. A 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Please send the leaflets on Accountant's Professional Liability and 
Lawyer's Protective Insurance. [ | 1! am also interested in the other 
items | have checked: 

Errors & Omissions Coverage for Insurance Agents [_] Accounts 
Receivable Insurance [_] Valuable Papers Coverage [ | 


Name 





Address 





City 














Insurance Marketing 


Continued from page 31 


In Pattern III, on page 31, the 
agent made contact with a group 
and by direct referred leads or 
common association with a group 
of acquaintances developed a pocket 
of business. 

Finally, in Pattern Four, on page 


31, the agent was a member and 
active in the group. He found sales 
within the group and got referred 
leads and new common acquain- 
tances through members in this 
group. 

In reviewing the agent’s his- 
tory, the company found that in 
the beginning, agents developed 
business usually by following Pat- 
tern One or Two. They solicited 
their own family, former business 
associates or friends and people 
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MERICAY 


NSURANCE COMPANIES 





SH-H-H-H! 


We Don’ 


Want to Shout... 


. . even though we have 


something worth shouting about: 
our new Merit Automobile Policy 
for individually-owned private 
passenger cars. Confidentially, we 
think you'll want to know more 
about these and other attractive 
selling features: 


. New, important broadening of coverage—an up-to-the- 
minute policy with many competitive advantages. 


. New, colorful, striking design, different from that of any 
insurance policy now in existence. 


. New, unique self-indexing feature that greatly simplifies 


reading of the policy. 


. New, convenient, built-in, snap-out claim directory and 


identification form. 


Add the Zurich-American Merit Classification Plan, providing 
favorable rates for safe drivers; the optional 6-month premium 
payment plan; the new and different Uninsured Motorist 
Coverage—and you have an inviting package that will not 
only attract good automobile risks, but 4o/d them. 

Interested? Just let us know. A Zurich-American 
field man will gladly give you the whole story. 


Zurich Insurance Company 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


with whom they did _ business. 
Scattered leads helped two of the 
men but with all of these sources, 
these patterns became less impor- 
tant as the agents matured. While 
80 per cent of the sales made in 
the first year were made to per- 
sons whom the agents knew be- 
fore they entered the business, by 
the time five years had passed, 
only 20 per cent of their current 
new sales (excluding repeat busi- 
ness) came from persons they 
knew before entering the busi- 
ness. Referred leads or direct ref- 
erence from one person to another 
accounted for only 15 per cent of 
the business. In other words, no 
endless chain developed out of 
Pattern Two and the longest one 
had four sales in it. 


Groups Offer Leads 


By far the most profitable 
source of good business lay in 
groups of people, both organized 
and informal (Patterns Three and 
Four). The company felt that at 
least three of these men would 
have failed except for the use of 
these market sources. The formal 
groups ranged all the way from 
churches to dancing clubs. The 
informal groups ranged from 
hobby fans to card playing and 
drinking companions. One agent 
worked into a business firm and 
covered most of the key officers, 
sold group insurance on em- 
ployees, set up a pension plan and 
was even able to get the business 
of the advertising agency. 


Social Contacts Best 


The company felt that the 
agents rarely exhausted even a 
portion of the potential business 
in these last two patterns, even 
though in times of distress they 
seemed to return to the first pat- 
tern—trying to dig up new leads 
—rather than to probe deeper 
into markets where they were al- 
ready established. Social groups, 
on the whole, appeared to pre- 
dominate as the richest source of 
business, particularly where the 
agent or his wife was a partici- 
pant in the activity, and here it 
was notable that the bulk of the 
business came not from the appli- 
cation of prospecting techniques 
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und procedures but from actually 
participating in the enjoyable ac- : 
tivities of the group. For your convenience ... 
THE 

The reply card on page 49 of this PROPERTY 
Benefits of Study INSURANCE 
issue can be used to obtain addi- COMPANY 


The company fully realized the THAT AGENTS 


ae SOP a tional information about the items 
limitations of a study undertaken sparen catign et. ARE BUILDING | 


on such a small scale but consid- which are followed by card numbers 
ered its findings a most profitable 


FOR 
THEMSELVES 
in both the Products and Services 


investment. The specific benefits 

which the company felt it derived and the Contracts and Policies de- EXCELSIOR 
from the study were: INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
partments. SYRACUSE N.Y 


1. Strengthening the manager’s 
hand in the problem of agent se- 
lection. 














2. Providing their managers 
with a clear picture of what 
agents they should look for who 
could tap specific markets. 

3. Aiding the manager in plan- 
ning, directing, and organizing a 
new agent’s future career. 

4. Pointing out training meth- 
ods to be used for better advan- 
tage. 

5. Improving present teaching 
of prospecting methods. 





6. Enabling the company to at- 
tune its whole recruiting proce- 
dure to the needs and practical 
availability of the market. 


Conclusion 


Proper planning and research 
can go far in aiding your com- 
pany or agency to understand the 


kind and amount of potential mar- 

kets to which you are selling on REINSURANCE 
the local level and locate the kind 
of prospects which will most EXCLUSIVELY 
likely yield the greatest return. 
Only with a better knowledge of 
your target can you aim your 
sales activities with best effect. LIFE 
Only with a better knowledge of 


specific market, present and po- ACCIDENT 


tential, can you direct the work 
of your special agents, field men H EA LTH 
or managers to greatest advan- 
tage. Only with a full knowledge 
of the attitudes and needs of this 
market can you offer the proper 
protection. Only with a complete 
understanding of the attitudes of 
this market can you reduce waste 
in advertising and sales promo- 161 East 49nd St. ‘ New York 17, N.Y. 
tion. And finally, only with such 
knowledge can you do an effective 
job of planning to bring together 


the receptive prospect with your |_| eerie 
individual agent. 
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Policy Processing 


Continued from page 37 


by the machine. Down the left- 
hand margin of the form are code 
numbers which automatically set 
up for each typing line the desired 
pattern of “punch on-punch off” as 
the carriage moves. A zero, for in- 
stance, turns the punch off com- 
pletely for that typing line, while 
numbers 1 through 7 afford seven 
different patterns of “punch on- 
punch off.” 

This coding is a very important 
advantage of the machine in this 
type of work because a great deal 
of what must be entered on the 
policy is not punched into the tabu- 
lating card. It also permits us to 
retain conventional typing manner- 
isms. For example, the space be- 
tween dollars and cents is a “punch 
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@ Low going in premium 
@ Low net cost 
@ Issued substandard 


off’ position and, similarly, the 
space between each set of figures in 
the statistical area is in a “punch 
off” position. We believe this makes 
a better document with faster typ- 
ing and very much easier proof- 
reading. 

As each batch is completed, it is 
proofread against the applications 
(or worksheets) and the premium 
amounts are totaled on an adding 
machine. The adding-machine tape, 
for a quick verification of the batch- 
ing after card punching, goes to the 
tabulating department with the 884 
tape. The 884 tape is placed in the 
tape-to-card punch which auto- 
matically produces the collection 
cards. Additional cards—one for 
expiration and others for records of 
bodily injury, collision or fire cover- 
age—are produced at the same time 
as the collection card from one pass 
of the 884-tape through the tape-to- 
ecard punch. 

We have only three tape-to-card 
punches in our tabulating depart- 
ment, which take care of all policies 
written at the home office or in our 
branches at Rutland, Vt., and Syra- 


WANTED: A well-established South 
Carolina Life Insurance Company has 
an opening for an experienced and 
aggressive Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Sales. Company plans exten- 
sive expansion program. Opportuni- 
ties unlimited. Your future depends 
on what you want it to be. WRITE 
Box 28 c/o The Spectator, Chestnut 
and Fifty-Sixth Streets, Philadelphia 
39, Pennsylvania. 


THE WINNER! 


In highly competitive cases 


MUTUAL TRUST'S 


ESTATE 
BUILDER 


$25,000 MINIMUM 


MUTUAL TRUST 


: 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. yn 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





cuse, N. Y.—their 884 tapes are 
sent to Keene for statistical proc- 
essing. 

An average key-punch operator, 
we have found, can process three 
batches, or 150 policies, in a day. 
Under our present system, the tape 
is converted to cards in about 15 
minutes per batch of 50—and with- 
out need for such thorough check- 
ing of accuracy as in the past. 

We have had up to 150 policies a 
day typed on the 884, approximately 
the capacity of a key punch. This 
would mean one punch per type- 
writer. At present, however, while 
»nly two punches are needed to ab- 
sorb the tape production of thirteen 
(13) machines—eight in Keene and 
five in the branches—we have three 
working, thus reducing the load on 
each and, at the same time, provid- 
ing for greater capacity in the. fu- 
ture. Thus we have a material gain 
in this respect, as well as the saving 
of error potential in key punching 
which used to require much 
checking. 


Fortunate Timing 


Actually the timing of this sav- 
ing was most fortunate, for in the 
first part of 1956 after we installed 
the new system we experienced a 
25 per cent increase in business. 
The key-punch operators, freed by 
the new IDP system, enabled us to 
absorb this increase in our sta- 
tistical work without difficulty. 
Otherwise, we should have been 
seriously handicapped for experi- 
enced personnel during this period 
of growth. And now that the sys- 
tem is working so well, we are tak- 
ing steps to add into it the special 
forms of the policy used in Massa- 
chusetts and all endorsements and 
cancellations. At the moment these 
are still being processed manually. 
We expect to have all these included 
in a short time. 

While we have an adequate tabu- 
lating department to perform most 
necessary statistical work this was 
not, in itself, enough to keep us on 
a par with the big automobile in- 
surers in low cost of such paper- 
work. But, by careful application 
of IDP principles, plus the versa- 
tility and accuracy of well-designed 
printed forms, we have gone a long 
way toward bridging the gap—per- 
mitting us to play in the same 
league with our competitors. 
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Oops! Our Punched 
Cards Slipped 


Even electronic machines can 
give the wrong answers when men 
give them the wrong figures. State 


CORRECTIONS ON TABLES 9, 10, 11 
OF NOVEMBER ISSUE 





Industrial Life 
In Force 
Dec. 31, 1954 


Group Life 
In Force 
Dec. 31, 1954 


Ordinary Life 
In Force 
Dec. 31, 1954 


THE SPECTATOR’s annual statis- 
tical issue last November gave more 
life insurance figures by states than 
ever before. But somehow the ma- 
chine that prepared the results 
got hold of the wrong “deck” of 
cards for Life In Force Totals for 
Dec. 31, 1954. At right are the 
correct figures for those columns 
as they appeared in Tables 9, 10, 
and 11 in November. 

The machine played one or two 
other tricks on us which caused 
some more confusion in those 
tables. For instance, when some 
of the figures went over a billion 
dollars, the machine dropped off the 
left hand digit. Corrected figures 
for various columns in those three 
tables are listed below. 

We have spanked our machine 
on its computer section, and now 
apologize to our readers for any 
confusion these mix-ups may have 
caused. —the editors. 
1955 Ordinary Business Written 


Mass. $1,043,388 Michigan $1,459,568 
New Jersey 1,493,358 Ohio 1,904,675 
New York 3,799,991 Louisiana 457,659 
Penna. 2,483,530 Calif. 3,143,382 
Illinois 2,167,007 Canada 1,687,016 
Indiana 1,526,864 


1955 Ordinary Premiums Received 


Louisiana $61,920 Canada $291,189 


1955 Ordinary Terminations Paid 

New York $1,790,696 Texas $1,264,205 
Louisiana 208,934 Calif. 1,328,706 
Oklahoma 274,476 Canada 493,236 


Ordinary In Force Dec. 31, 1955 

New York $29,555,426 Louisiana $2,388,979 
Penna. 16,978,876 Texas 10,926,247 
Illinois 16,181,174 Calif. 17,376,199 
Ohio 13,288,556 Canada 12,697,035 


Ordinary Per Capita In Force 


New York 1,883 Louisiana 
Ohio 1,482 Illinois 
Penna. 1,521 Calif. 


1955 Industrial Business Written 
Georgia 625,655 N. Carolina 342,060 


1955 Industrial Terminations Paid 
Louisiana 531,589 Wyoming 


1955 Group Business Written 

New York $2,554,544 Ohio 
Penna. 1,500,526 Texas 
Illinois 1,300,891 Calif. 
Michigan 1,773,443 


$1,497,601 
1,406,763 
2,868,207 


Group In Force Dec. 31, 1954 


New York $15,319,662 Canal Zone $1,286 
Calif. 11,229,153 


Group Per Capita In Force 
New York 950 Calif. 


February 1957 








Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Vermont 


New Jersey 
New York 


Pennsy! vania 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Iowa 

Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Del aware 

Dist. of Colum. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Ok ] ahoma 
Texas 


Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 


Canada 


Alaska 
Canal Zone 
Hawaii 
Mexico 


Philippine Isds. 


Puerto Rico 
Miscel. 





3,909, 187 
989, 258 
7,256, 395 
758, 040 
1,240,219 


466, 868 


9,244,843 
27, 633, 500 
15,749, 388 


14, 986, 273 
5,536, 133 
8,511,475 

12,216, 882 
5, 186, 257 


3,741,414 
2,710,375 
4,046,589 
5, 467 , 006 
1,990,399 

718,643 

675, 067 


634, 488 
1,424, 437 
3,426,541 
3,059, 135 
3, 443, 396 
3, 388, 041 
1,370, 953 
3,494,121 
1,498,811 


2,089, 619 
2,222,903 
1,076,700 
2,646, 186 


1,102, 666 
2,175,627 
2,258, 064 
9,551,922 


879,214 
2,004, 822 
598, 471 
751,909 
216, 309 
623, 656 
967, 321 
382, 956 


15,555,781 
1,899,908 
3,053, 438 


91,911 
41,020 
830, 810 
93 , 626 
128, 663 
165,171 
4,466,911 





697, 046 
179, 140 
1,633,071 
154,072 
331,748 


67, 848 


1,871,204 
3,597,233 
3,944,552 


2,487,397 
1,139, 164 
1 Sh? ene 
2,664, 961 

476,375 


225, 161 
274, 936 
280,895 
1,024, 666 
111,121 
2,535 
2,390 


142, 488 
294, 607 
1,203,736 
1,556,625 
941,504 
1,224,203 
990, 320 
1,096,817 
376,939 


966, 346 
754, 121 
141,890 

1,024, 195 


236, 327 
645, 569 
266,513 
1,664,999 


63,652 
174, 787 
17, 330 
21,895 

4,421 
59, 664 
69,735 

3,965 


4, 715, 337 
79,575 
154,562 


1,692,841 
1,329 


1,322 


11,985 
67,651 





2,030,774 
279, 083 
2,781,965 
196,722 
319, 857 


102,138 


4,004,047 
13, 365, 606 
7,463,479 


6,891,404 
3,195,667 
5,578, 158 
6,732,211 
1,643, 383 


709, 581 
876,365 
1,535, 046 
2,254, 132 
364,950 
180, 567 
103, 412 


387,192 
1,417,950 
1,126,051 
1,712, 482 
1,261,919 
1,460, 238 

675,943 
1,373,628 

984, 162 


1,253, 347 
928, 375 
446, 998 

1,401,979 


365, 608 
1,144,135 
964,444 
4, 442,678 


325, 427 
691,802 
146,031 
216,938 
76,734 
223, 260 
365, 265 
117,273 


8,853,151 
638, 567 
1,327, 763 


5,450, 856 


62, 356 
1,031 
329,594 
447 
9,130 
58,055 
1,527, 668 
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MORE THAN A BILLION AND A THIRD DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE Vaughan, Thain & Spencer, Inc. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Be 


~ KY 


HOMEOWNERS POLICY 


STARTS A... 


chain 
re-actio 


When you sell a Travelers package pro- 
tection plan you're making many sales in one. 
Of course this means vou’re saving time. And 
by saving time you can see more prospects, 
More 
more sales. It’s a chain re-action agents and 


brokers like. 


They appreciate, too, the high average 


get more interviews, interviews mean 


premium with large commission earnings. 
And the Homeowners Policy is backed by 
Travelers continent-wide claim service and 
unrivalled liability claim know-how. 


Homeowners like it because it provides a 





more complete insurance program at a Sav- 
ings in cost... eliminating possible gaps and 
overlaps in coverage. 

Another package plan for homeowners is 
The Travelers Comprehensive Dwelling Pol- 
icy. This plan, with its flexibility of coverage, 


can be tailored to your client’s needs. 


Your 


Manager 


Fire 
full 


details on The Travelers Homeowners Policy 


nearest Travelers Casualty or 


will be happy to give you 
and The Travelers Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy; and make available a complete kit of 


attractive sales materials. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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STOUFFER’S RESTAURANTS DISNEYLAND 


These seven risks show how well equipped are 


. North America agents, in capacity, experience, 

diversity of risk and facilities. Can you offer 

Can you DIVE your customers North America’s ‘extra value 
that makes the difference’? Can you meet new 

challenges with the pioneer spirit of its forward- 


your customers this looking production forces? You'll have more 


selling power with North America Companies in 
your office. Talk with our Service Office Manager. 


é j INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
Extra Value’? VORTH AMERICA 
| [ j 


The pictures above are reproduced from our Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
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